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Improving Professional 
Standards of the 
Teaching Force 


The following description of the Washington State in-service teacher-training 
plan was prepared by Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction: 


In-Service Training Plan 
A Cooperative Project in Washington State 


The Washington State in-service training plan, which has been in operation for 
more than a year, is a cooperative project for the improvement of professional 
standards encompassing the entire teaching force of the State. While it is designed 
for any teacher, it has proved effective in assisting those who have returned to the 
field of teaching during the war period. 

Cooperating in the project, which is under the sponsorship of the State Board of 
Education, are the State Office of Public Instruction and the five public teacher- 
training institutions: the University of Washington, the State College of Washington, 
and the Central, Eastern, and Western Washington Colleges of Education. A State 
committee, consisting of representatives from each of the cooperating agencies serves 
as a coordinating body and as a committee of the State Board of Education to make 
recommendations in regard to policy. 


Administration of Program 


The State office administers the program, receiving applications and making the 
assignments of counties where the service will be given. The funds appropriated 
for the maintenance and traveling expenses of the instructors while they are working 
in the schools are administered by this central agency. Another of its functions is 
the evaluation of the program. 

The cooperating teacher-training institutions furnish the instructional service for 
carrying on the program in the individual schools. Neither the institution nor the 
instructor receives any extra compensation for this work; it is entirely a service to 
the public schools. Usually certain instructors are released for this work for a 
period of a few days up toa quarter. A regional zoning plan which allocates certain 
territory to be served by each institution reduces the amount of travel necessary 
and works for better coordination of the program. Within these zones the insti- 
tutions serve only that level of instruction which is called for in the general division 
of teacher-training responsibility in the State; namely, the university and State 
college serve the secondary teachers, and the colleges of education serve the ele- 
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mentary teachers. Also within its particular zone an institution is assigned a block 
of territory, consisting usually of a county, for a period of a maximum of 6 weeks. 
Under such an arrangement usually four areas can be served by an institution during 
a school year. 

The State superintendent of public instruction at the beginning of the year calls 
to the attention of the school superintendents the availability of this service. When 
the schools of a county decide that they want such a program, application is made 
to the State superintendent through the county superintendent, who acts as a 
cordinator for the training within his county, 


General Steps 


After the application has been received, these general steps are followed in getting 
the program under way: 

1. The State office, through the county superintendent, calls a preliminary meeting 
of teachers and administrators in the county to be served in order to discuss the 
nature of the program, how it might best function to serve the schools in the area, 
whether the elementary or secondary program is desired and the gathering of 
information and means of preparation. 

2. The office then assigns the area to the elementary or secondary training 
institution at a time available in the schedule. 

3. A period follows in which the schools are given time to prepare to receive the 
most value out of the service. This has proved a very essential step. 

4. The director of the program from the institution then calls a meeting of 
interested administrators in the area to develop the details of the schedule and 
to assign instructors, 

5. The schedule is submitted by the institution to the State office for approval. 
The practice has been followed of having only one institution serving a particular 
county at any one time. 


No stereotyped plans have been developed for conducting this in-service training. 
In fact, one of its advantages is its flexibility. Preschool conferences, weekly meet- 
ings at designated centers, 1- or 2-day conferences, clinics and work in individual 
schools have all been used in some combination or other. However, the heart of 
the plan is the work that is done by instructors in each individual school system. 
A limited amount of follow-up work is also available during the year. 

In the visitation to the schools the instructors hold individual conferences with 
teachers during the day and group conferences after school or in the evenings; visit 
classes and assist teachers with specific problems; give demonstration lessons: and 
provide teachers with information and materials. In many cases contacts are 
maintained with the teacher after the instructors return to the campus. 

Although the program provides a plan whereby credit may be earned, very little 
interest has been shown in that phase. Throughout the work, stress is placed on 
assistance to the teachers rather than on evaluation. 





FLAG DAY—JUNE 14 


“Ours is a flag of battles. On the ships of our Navy, in the vanguard of 
our soldiers and marines, it is carrying liberation and succor into stricken 
lands. It is carrying our message of promise and freedom into all corners 
of the world. 

“Ours is also a flag of peace. Under its protection, men have found refuge 
from oppression. Under its promise, men have found release from hatreds 
and prejudice, from exploitation and persecution. It is the flag under which 
men and women of varied heritage, creed, and race may work and live or, 
if need be, fight and die together as only free men and women can. 

“Let us then display our flag proudly, knowing that it symbolizes the strong 
and constructive ideals—the democratic ideals—which we oppose to the evil 
of our enemies. Let us display our flag, and the flags of all the United 
Nations which fight beside us, to symbolize our joint brotherhood, our joint 
dedication, under God, to the cause of unity and the freedom of men.”— 
From the Flag Day Proclamation of the President. 
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A Report on Aspects 
of the London Conference 


Address recently delivered by Congress- 
man J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the American delegation to the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


I spent a day and a night with our 
boys at a Flying Fortress base engaged 
in bombing Germany. Words cannot 
describe the grim determination of these 
young airmen. With a selfless concen- 
tration on their job, they live, tense and 
restrained, in a world apart from ordi- 
nary mortals. To see them return from a 
raid makes one ashamed of ever having 
even mentioned the petty inconveniences 
which, too often we call sacrifices. 


It would be a fine thing for our sense 
of values if everyone could see our boys 
in action. Wecan rest assured that they 
will do their job. I only hope that we at 
home do as well. All the boys I talked 
with, many from Arkansas, are anxious 
to finish the job and they expect us to 
see that their sons do not have it all to 
do again. The nearer the approach of 
invasion and victory, the more urgent 
becomes the question of whether or not 
we are going to throw away the fruits of 
the efforts of these boys, as we did in 1919. 

The only substantial benefit, other 
than a defensive one, that we can hope 
to obtain from our great expenditures 
of life and wealth is some assurance of 
peace in the world. During the first 
world war, very little was done, before 
the end of hostilities, toward preparing 
for the peace. We are all familiar with 
the sorry spectacle of the peace confer- 
ence and its failure. Not until the war 
was over did President Wilson present 
the League of Nations as a plan for the 
future. Regardless of the merits of the 
League as a plan, the fact is that it was 
not accepted here. The approach to this 
problem today is different and more 
promising. Compared to the last war, 
we have made considerable progress up 
to now. 


Maintenance of Peace 


Already, the House of Representatives 
has expressed its view that this Nation 
should participate in an international 
organization with power to establish and 
maintain a just and lasting peace. The 
Senate has confirmed this polcy, and the 


Executive has participated with our prin- 
cipal military Allies in three great con- 
ferences at Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. 
Furthermore, the United and Associated 
Nations, 44 of them, have already under- 
taken collective action in the field of 
physical relief and rehabilitation, and in 
the field of agriculture, begun by the 
food conference at Hot Springs. Now 
under consideration by theSe Nations is 
collective action in the field of education. 
Discussions concerning aviation, eco- 
nomics and political relations are also 
taking place. In this way we are seek- 
ing to build an international structure, 
piece by piece, on sound foundations 
which, if agreement can be reached in 
particular controversial instances, will 
support a workable machinery for the 
maintenance of peace. 


Types of Assistance 
Contemplated 


The Delegation of which I was a mem- 
ber, sent by our Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull to confer with the representa- 
tives of 17 nations in London, has just 
reported to the State Department. Con- 
siderable progress was made at the con- 
ferences toward the creation of a United 
Nations Organization for Educational 
Reconstruction, The most urgent func- 
tion of this proposed organization will 
be to assist in the revival of education 
in the liberated countries during the 
period immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Assistance in the provision of trained 
personnel, material aids such as books 
or materials for printing books, pencils 
and tablets, visual aids, scientific appa- 
ratus and library material is contem- 
plated. For the several countries able 
to pay, this organization will simply co- 
ordinate the procurement and transpor- 
tation of supplies. For those three or 
four countries without funds, financial 
assistance from other members is con- 
templated. While definite amounts 
have not yet been determined, it is esti- 
mated that the amount of money in- 
volved in the emergency period will be 
a small fraction of that authorized for 
physical relief under the United Nations 
relief and rehabilitation program. No 
commitments have or will be made until 
the appropriate congressional commit- 


tees have been fully informed and indi- 
cated their approval of the proposais. 

The necessity for this assistance is 
based upon the proposition that the un- 
restricted education of the people of 
the world, and the free and unhampered 
interchange between them of ideas and 
knowledge is essential to the preserva- 
tion of security and peace. Our fascist 
enemies, recognizing the fundamental 
importance of enlightened citizens to a 
society of free men, with calculated 
thoroughness, have destroyed the edu- 
cational resources of great parts of 
Europe and Asia. The murder of teach- 
ers, scientists, professional men and in- 
tellectual leaders; the burning of books, 
and the theft of scientific apparatus has 
held a high priority with the fascist. 
They correctly recognized the fact that 
to impose permanently their “new order” 
on the world, persons capable of leader- 
ship together with the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge and understanding, should 
be destroyed in the conquered countries. 
Knowledge of such things as freedom of 
religion, of the press, of speech, of what 
we call in a broad sense, the dignity of 
the individual human being, is danger- 
ous to a fascist regime. 

Technical skills and the habit of obe- 
dience are the only civic virtues in Ger- 
many and Japan. On the contrary, toa 
democratic system of government by the 
people, nothing is more fundamental and 
important than a high level of enlight- 
enment and understanding. Thomas 
Jefferson acknowledged this by his great 
and effective efforts to establish the 
University of Virginia. We have only to 
look about us within our own 48 States 
to see the coincidence of high standards 
of education and enlightenment and a 
prosperous, progressive and free people. 


**Plain Common Sense’ 


It may be asked by some that since 
there is room for improvement in our 
domestic education, why should we con- 
cern ourselves with improving the lot of 
others? This would be a valid point of 
view, if we could isolate ourselves from 
the disturbances in the world caused to 
a great degree by ignorance, poverty, and 
bad government. It is my bé@ief, that 
since we have at last recognized that we 
cannot live apart from the world, it is to 
our own enlightened self interest to assist 
in creating conditions which will pro- 
mote the establishment of a stable order 
based upon the collective action of the 
nations. In view of the enormous cost 
of fighting a modern war every 20 years, 
it is plain common sense to spend at least 
a small fraction of that amount in an 
effort to prevent the recurrence of total 
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war. This is not charity; it is sound 
conservative business, to spend one dollar 
now, with a chance of preventing the 
expenditure of a thousand, 20 years from 
now. 

It seems to me rather futile to expend 
our efforts and money to feed the hungry 
peoples of Europe and Asia and then do 
nothing to encourage them in reestab- 
lishing free and decent communities. If 
educational opportunity is denied them, 
they may well become fascists in their 
ignorance and desperation. Many of the 
young ones will know nothing of any 
other kind of society. To give them edu- 
cational opportunity does not mean that 
we seek to impose our own doctrines di- 
rectly upon these peoples. It merely 
means that we have faith in the basic 
rightness of our Christian democratic 
civilization, and that if people are per- 
mitted to seek the truth through educa- 
tion and the free and unrestricted inter- 
change of ideas, they naturally will de- 
velop a society compatible with our own. 
We do not seek to create identical soci- 
eties; we do seek enlightenment sufficient 
to enable diverse peoples to use reason 
rather than force as the arbiter of their 
differences. 

These efforts by the United Nations in 
specific fields are logical steps toward 
the creation of a political organization 
with power to maintain peace. Aside 
from the particular merits of each or- 
ganization, they will give us experience 
in cooperative action and create mutual 
confidence and respect among the par- 
ticipants. It is the custom or practice 
of solving problems by consultation and 
agreement rather than by war, that is 
all important. 


New Machinery Needed 


We have declared it to be our policy, 
henceforth, to participate with other na- 
tions in an effort to create a more stable 
and peaceful world. The time has ar- 
rived to participate in concrete and spe- 
cific undertakings. Elaborate blueprints 
of complicated political institutions are 
not likely to solve our problems. On the 
other hand, man has, by the trial and 
error method, with many failures and 
disappointments, achieved in some parts 
of the world, notably in these United 
States, a fair degree of freedom and 
justice. By creating this educational or- 
ganization in cooperation with the other 
United Nations, we shall acquire experi- 
ence and shall have taken another step 
along the long, hard road toward a more 
peaceful world. 


(Turn to page 16) 





Salvage in England 


During his recent visit to Eng- 
land, the following poem was given 
to Commissioner Studebaker by 
the author, an 11-year-old pupil of 
Gladstone Park School in Wil- 
lesden. In describing the incident, 
the Commissioner states: 

“In visiting a school in the city 
of Willesden, England in company 
with Dr. Evan Davies, director of 
schools in that city, who will be 
remembered by many educators in 
this country, I observed intense in- 
terest on the part of the children 
in what apparently is a continuing 
salvage campaign. The children 
had been writing poetry on the 
subject. Pauline Hiller gave me a 
copy of her poem entitled “Sal- 
vage’’. The necessary intensifica- 
tion of the salvage program in 
England when contrasted with the 
lifting of certain rationing regula- 
tions in this country will remind us 
of the great difficulties under which 
the British must carry on their 
part of the war effort.” 


Salvage 


I remember, I remember, 

The bones we used to waste, 

But now, that we are told to save, 

The dogs don’t get a taste. 

I remember, I remember, 

The clothes we threw away, 

But now, we darn afd darn and 
darn, 

And save for another day. 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 

We never saved a tin or bone, 

From evening until morn. 

But now my house is different, 

For we’re going to beat the Hun, 

And salvage! salvage! is the word 

To get him on the run. 











WPB “Redistributor” 


Regional offices of the War Produc- 
tion Board are publishing a bulletin 
called the WPB Redistributor which 
lists supplies, critical materials, machin- 
ery, and equipment available for sale by 
manufacturers. The WPB acts only as 
a clearinghouse, bringing together, 
where possible, buyer and holder. 

Schools interested in obtaining copies 
of this bulletin should write to the near- 
est WPB regional office. 


A Job to Tackle 


The following statement is quoted from 
the Iowa Department of Public Instruc- 
tion’s Educational Bulletin for February 
1, 1944: 

Retailers and business people all over 
the country have been extremely grateful 
to the schools and school administrators 
for the help of high-school students dur- 
ing the critical employment through 
which we are passing. However, when 
evaluating that job experience for the 
youth, we are now finding certain ten- 
dencies which show that education 
through the home and the school still has 
a job to tackle. 


Lack of Responsibility 


Business people assert that, although 
the high-school students are quick, alert, 
and work well under close supervision 
and are cheerful to have around, the lack 
of responsibility which so many of them 
feel for their jobs is rather appalling. 
Lack of respect for public property and 
property rights is all too prevalent. 
Carelessness in the performance of duty, 
idling, talking, impertinence are among 
undesirable traits sometimes shown. 


Corrective Steps 


We are wondering if this is not the time 
for us to take some definite corrective 
steps. Would it not be possible to call 
together all the working students and 
have a special day or time for putting 
emphasis on the right working and liv- 
ing habits? This could be extended to 
all the students who expect to work in 
the next 6 months, but the ones who are 
now working are the ones with whom to 
start. Such a program ought to include 
a reliable, respected businessman who 
could give the point of view of the em- 
ployers and what they or business in 
general expects from their employees. 

We all are aware of the fact that busi- 
ness with its high turnover today, with 
the slovenly habits among so many of the 
new people they employ, does not always 
offer so many of the examples of proper 
performance as we would like. Nor do 
the more responsible people have time to 
give to close supervision of their em- 
ployees. But we do know that war weak- 
ens some convictions at the same time it 
strengthens others and breaks down the 
morale of our people to the necessity of 
good, sound, habits, Presenting the ideas 
in a more dramatic way, this may be one 
way of starting reconstruction work even 
before the war ends. 
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) Vows From Abroad 





Netherlands Minister 
Speaks to Office of Edu- 


cation Group 


“Elementary and secondary education 
in the Netherlands has not been affected 
to any great extent by the German oc- 
cupation,” Dr. Gerrit Bolkestein, Nether- 
lands Minister of Education stated re- 
cently in speaking to a small group of 
the U. S. Office of Education staff. “The 
number of Nazi teachers in the elemen- 
tary school is small,” the Minister con- 
tinued, “and what the Nazis do during 
the day, Dutch parents undo in the eve- 
ning.” A long occupation, however, 
would increase the number of Nazi teach- 
ers and make real the danger of poison- 
ing the minds of the Netherlands youth. 

Compulsory education begins at the 
age of 6 years and ends at the age of 14. 
There are also nursery schools and 
kindergartens, most of which are private. 
The school week has 6 days with Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons free. 


Elementary Schools 


Elementary education includes general 
elementary education which is offered 
at a 7-year elementary school; continu- 
ation education, offered for at least 2 
years beyond completion of general ele- 
mentary education; advanced or extend- 
ed elementary education, offered for 3 
or 4 years to children who have com- 
pleted the first 6 years of general ele- 
mentary education; and special elemen- 
tary education for physically and ment- 
ally handicapped children. 


Secondary Schools 


When a child is 12 years of age he 
may enter a secondary school by pass- 
ing an entrance examination. This 
means that he may enter a secondary 
school on completion of the first 6 years 
of general elementary education. The 
four main types of secondary schools are 
the gymnasium, higher burgher school, 
lyceum, commercial schools, and second- 
ary schools for girls. 

The gymnasium is a 6-year classical 
school which bifurcates in classes V and 
VI into an A division for pupils inter- 
ested in classical languages and who plan 
to enter the faculty of philosophy or 
theology at a university, and a B divi- 
sion for pupils interested in science and 


mathematics and who plan to study med- 
icine, natural science, or mathematics. 
The graduate of either line may study 
law. 

The higher burgher schools are gener- 
ally known as the HBS and are the sec- 
ondary schools most widely attended. 
They offer a 5-year course stressing mod- 
ern languages and mathematics-science. 

Lyceums are a combination of the 
gymnasium and the higher burgher 
school. After the first 2 years, in which 
all pupils pursue the same program of 
studies, the boy or girl may enter a 4-year 
higher burgher school division or a 4- 
year gymnasium division. 

Included also among secondary schools 
are 3- and 4-year commercial schools. In 
addition to commercial science, these of- 
fer a general course including modern 
languages, mathematics, and science. 

The schools for girls offer a 5-year 
course. 

Instruction at the gymnasium and at 
the various types of secondary schools 
which offer a 5-year course closes with a 
final examination. Success in this ex- 
amination is marked by a certificate 
which qualifies for admission to a 
university. 


Higher Education 


The Netherlands has six classical uni- 
versities including three State universi- 
ties, one each at Leyden, Groningen, and 
Utrecht; the Municipal University of Am- 
sterdam, the Free or Calvinist Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam; and the Roman 
Catholic University of Nijmegen. Other 
institutions of higher education include 
the Technological College at Delft, the 
Netherlands Economic College of Rotter- 
dam, the Agricultural College of Wagen- 
ingen, and the Roman Catholic Economic 
College at Tilburg. 

The University of Leyden has been 
closed since the fall of 1940 when its 
students and professors protested against 
the dismissal of its Jewish professors. 
The other institutions of university rank 
are still open but.with student bodies only 
10 percent in size in comparison with 
those of pre-war days. 


Teacher Shortage in the 
Netherlands 


Because of the shortage of teachers 
in the Netherlands resulting from the 


German labor draft the Nazi controlled 
authorities have changed regulations so 
that pensioned and pensionable teachers 
and married women teachers “can con- 
tinue or resume their work,” reports a 
recent announcement from the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. Further, 
student teachers who, “as a result of 
prevailing conditions,” are unable to 
take their final examinations, may apply 
for diplomas entitling them to hold 
teaching positions. 


English in Seven Weeks 


The following account of the teaching 
of English in the Manning Depot of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force at Toronto, 
Ontario, was received by the U. S. Office 
of Education from the Publications 
Branch of the Wartime Information 
Board at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada: 

“ ‘Learn to fly, but first learn to speak 
English.’ This is what the R. C. A. F, 
has to say to thousands of its trainees. 

“French-Canadians, Free French, Cu- 
bans, Czechs, Poles, Mexicans, and nu- 
merous others come to Canada to train 
for the Allied air forces. They’re eager 
for a control stick, but they start with 
an English textbook at the School of 
English in the R. C. A. F.’s massive Man- 
ning Depot here in Toronto. 

“Seeing them sitting in classrooms, 
dark-skinned Southerners and blond 
Scandinavians, you realize all over again 
what a melting pot the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan really is. 
Farmers, schoolboys, salesmen, arti- 
sans—gathered from all over the world 
at their own urging to sit before a black- 
board and learn ‘He is a big man and has 
a small nose.’ What a melting pot, and 
how much has to be done before the fin- 
ished product pours out! 

“The School of English has been oper- 
ating here since October 1940. Proba- 
bly 95 percent of its students have been 
French-Canadian—but the Air Force is 
dealing in big numbers these days and 
that remaining 5 percent represents a lot 
of foreign nations. Even the R. A. F. 
uses this school. The continental refugee 
who sneaks away from darkened Europe 
in a fishing boat and lands in England 
to join the R. A. F. is sent to Toronto 
to learn English, and then trained to fly 
in one of the many R. A. F. schools in 
Canada. 

“Nine-tenths of the French-Canadian 
entries into the Air Force now come to 
No. 1 Manning Depot, the first step in 
Air Force training, and about 75 per- 
cent of these have to enroll in the School 
of English. The course stretches the 
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Manning Depot’s usual schedule of about 
5 weeks into 12 weeks. 

“Seven weeks may seem a short period 
in which to learn a language, but the 
chief instructor assured me the job is 
well done by then and that the student 
is able to hold his own in the severe 
schoolwork and training that is to fol- 
low. ‘English is much easier to learn 
than French,’ said he as he noticed the 
sceptical look on my face; ‘besides, we 
only need to give them a sound ground- 
ing and they carry on from there. The 
schools are all English and the boys live 
and play in English once they get 
started.’ 

“Normal Manning Depot routine is 
largely drill, learning the rudiments of 
discipline and being exposed to inocula- 
tions and medical tests. Students of the 
School of English take this routine con- 
currently with their English classes. The 
English course has several grades, so that 
a trainee may be ranked according to 
his proficiency in English and the nature 
of the Air Force course he is subsequently 
to take. However, most of the students 
start right at the beginning. 


The Starting Point 

“*That is’ and ‘It is not’ and ‘I am com- 
ing’ is the starting point. After a while 
the written examination asks such ques- 
tions as what is the day of the week, 
month of the year, when do you get up, 
where do you eat. After 12 weeks it is 
stiff: ‘Define equilibrium,’ ‘what is called 
reciprocating motion?’ ‘define oil pres- 
sure pump.’ 

“Tt will be noticed that they get into 
technical language. This meets two ob- 
jectives: (1) The trainees joined the Air 
Force to fight a war and their attention 
would not be long held by merely an 
English course. So as soon as they get 
a grounding in English the remainder of 
the English course is in effect a teaching 
of the subjects they are later to take: 
aircrew, engine, and airframe mechanics, 
electricians, etc. (2) This scheme also 
gives them a bit of a head start on their 
English colleagues so that they will not 
fall behind when first they are con- 
fronted with the technical courses of the 
next school. 

“There are 18 instructors at the school, 
each of them formerly a school teacher. 
But they are youthful teachers with a zip 
to them and the schoolroom doesn’t seem 
too stuffy an affair. They have all be- 
come experts in engine mechanics, or the 
theory of aviation or whatever subject 
they are teaching; yet none of them is 
really a technician. 


Idaho Communities Do Something 
About Their Youth Problems 


Idaho towns are taking a look at their 
community life and are assuming respon- 
sibility for solving their own problems, 
according to a report from the State De- 
partment of Education. The following 
activities in 11 centers are listed in the 
State report: 

Idaho Fails pioneered in the commun- 
ity council movement. The Youth Coun- 
cil.has broadened its work to include edu- 
cation, guidance, and health, in addition 
to recreation. A teacher-coordinator has 
been employed to develop a program of 
family life education for adults as well as 
to facilitate the work of the council, and 
a guidance counselor has been added to 
the high-school staff. A special commit- 
tee has been organized to assist the pro- 
bate judge in considering delinquency 
cases. Plans are underway for a com- 
munity-wide health program in the 
fall. 

Kellogg was the second community to 
organize a youth council. Under the 
auspices of the Inter-agency Council a 
master file has been made from rosters 
of youth-serving organizations, spot 
maps and other visual devices have been 
prepared, and the first floor of the larg- 
est building in town has been equipped 
for recreation activities. 

Initial projects of the Blackfoot Youth 
Welfare Council were a recreation pro- 
gram and the school lunch. Clubs for 
girls have been organized through which 
help has been given to individuals. One 
committee has found scores of jobs for 
boys; another committee keeps the coun- 
cil informed concerning health condi- 
tions. Through the work of still another 
group, approximately 100 needy children 
a year are fitted with glasses, given med- 
ical examinations, furnished lunches, and 
outfitted with necessary clothing. A re- 
volving fund has been set up from which 
loans are made to parents for medical at- 
tention for children, 

Special projects of the St. Anthony 
Youth Welfare Council have included a 
survey of youth needs, a safety program, 
providing of ice ponds, work on delin- 
quency problems, plans for control of un- 
desirable Hallowe’en activities, a success- 
ful school lunch program, and a students’ 
farm aide program. 

Preston organized a planning council 
and employed a teacher-coordinator to 
assist in developing community activities 
and services. Major projects have been 
a county-wide nutrition program and a 
survey to determine family and com- 


munity needs. Committees on nutrition, 
recreation, civil projects, and the school 
lunch are actively functioning. 

The Boise Community Youth Council 
conducted a sampling survey to learn the 
recreational interests of boys and girls. 
A club leaders’ clinic trained leaders in 
group recreation. A broad and well- 
coordinated summer recreational pro- 
gram was provided. A committee on 
social rehabilitation work is active; an- 
other committee collects reading matter 
for men in the State Penitentiary. 

The Moscow Youth Council came into 
existence primarily to meet a need for 
recreation facilities for young people of 
high-school age. A place has been pro- 
vided where dancing, games, and gymna- 
sium facilities may be enjoyed. The 
council sponsored a youth Victory gare 
dening program. 

A group of high-school boys in Bonners 
Ferry prepared and published a letter in 
the school paper which enumerated cri- 
ticisms commonly made of young people 
and suggested recreational needs of the 
community. A youth recreation organ- 
ization was set up. A club room has been 
provided, with the rent being paid by the 
county commissioners and the light and 
water charges by the city council. Rep- 
resentatives of the sponsoring agencies 
function as the policy-forming body. 

Pocatello is a war-activity center. The 
purpose of the Youth Welfare Council 
is to coordinate youth welfare activities 
of public and private organizations in or- 
der to curb delinquency, increase recre- 
ational facilities, eliminate immoral 
community influences, and promote 
health. Committees are now working on 
recreation, health, and delinquency 
problems. 

The Wallace Youth Association was 
organized primarily for the purpose of 
planning a program of youth recreation. 
A recreation center has been established 
in a hall provided by the mining com- 
panies. A board of directors looks after 
the finances, building, policy, and the em- 
ployment of an executive secretary. 

Couer d’Alene, a naval training cen- 
ter, organized the Juvenile Guidance 
Council to find ways and means of keep- 
ing youth off the streets and construc- 
tively occupied. Playgrounds and other 
forms of recreation have been provided 
and the curfew ordinance has been 
amended to make parents responsible for 
children under 18 found loitering on the 
streets after 10 o’clock at night. 
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School Health and 
Physical Education 


Working Conference 
on Health Education 


Recently the U. S. Office of Education 
and the U. S. Public Health Service 
jointly sponsored a working conference 
on health education. The purpose of the 
conference, held in Atlanta, Ga., was to 
bring together members of State depart- 
ments of education and State depart- 
ments of health in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia to discuss common problems in 
health education. From this coopera- 
tive planning and group thinking it was 
anticipated that new attacks on health 
problems in the participating States 
might be launched, 

Seventy-four persons attended the 
week’s conference. Twenty-six of these 
represented education and 48, public 
health. The members of the conference 
came from such different fields as: health 
education, home economics, school lunch, 
physical education, visual aids, curricu- 
lum construction, general educational 
supervision, Negro education, State 
health administration, public health 
nursing, industrial hygiene, dental health 
and nutrition. 

The aim of the staff in shaping the 
structure of the conference was to find 
out from prospective participants the 
outstanding problems of common con- 
cern to health education in the States 
represented and then develop a confer- 
ence plan which would enable the group 
to: 


1. Work effectively toward the solution 
of these problems while together in 
Atlanta. 

2. Make plans for persons concerned 
with special problems. 

3. Demonstrate methods and tech- 
niques of conference organization and 
leadership which participants could use 
later as they worked together in various 
situations in their States. 


The conference plan as finally de- 
veloped was a closely integrated pattern 
of general sessions, small working groups, 
and special unscheduled meetings to take 
care of new problems coming up. 

The problems on which the group 
worked fell into four major headings: 

Administration, Program Planning, 
Motivation, and Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Leaders. 

Special meetings were requested on 


venereal disease control, education of 
food handlers and the school lunch. Ad- 
dresses and speakers at general sessions 
included: 


1. “Some Problems Involved in Negro 
Education” by W. A. Mason, director, 
Negro Education, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. “Understanding Emotional Prob- 
lems of Men Rejected or Discharged from 
Service” by Lt. Col. Joseph Skobba, Chief, 
Neuro-psychiatric Service, Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital, Atlanta. 

3. “The Meaning of Fitness” by Arthur 
H. Steinhaus, consultant in health edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. 

4. “Control of Tropical Diseases 
Brought to This Country by Returning 
Service Men and Women” by William 
Boyd, M. D., director, Section on Edu- 
cation and Training, Malaria Control 
Program, U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Program Planning 


Of particular interest was the report 
on program planning. The group which 
worked on this problem developed the 
following: 


Steps in the Development of a Commu- 
nity Health Education Program 


1. The agencies interested are con- 
vinced the problem exists, and secure 
initial justification for work. 

2. Representatives of groups actively 
interested in the execution of the pro- 
gram are called together by the agencies 
taking the initiative. 

3. Plans are made for the selection of 
adequate leadership and for continuous 
guidance and operation. The nature of 
the situation determines the specific 
leadership. 


4. Each agency discusses the unique 
contributions it can make in solution of 
problem (this does not mean enumerat- 
ing past efforts). A blackboard is useful 
in presenting the entire scope. 


5. Groups to be reached are listed. 


6. Ways of reaching all people are 
agreed upon. 

7. Goals for the long-time program 
and areas for special emphasis are 
agreed upon. 

8. Plans are made for timing of activi- 
ties so that these are carried on in se- 
quence and in relation to each other. 

9. A continuous plan for evaluation is 
decided upon. 


Characteristics of an Adequate Com- 
munity Health Education Program 


1, The program represents the coordi- 
nated effort of all groups and individuals 
in the community, , 


2. It measures its success in terms of 
desirable changes in the lives of people, 

3. It reveals and makes plans for meet- 
ing both constant and changing health 
needs of the community. 

4. It consolidates and maintains its 
gains from year to year. 

5. It offers opportunities for health 
education to all the people of the com- 
munity. 

6. It results in greater demand for 
health services and facilities and for im- 
proved community health practices. 

7. It takes the initiative in efforts to 
provide needed health services and fa- 
cilities, 


8. It creates and stimulates an interest 
in the support of preventive practices 
and programs. 


9. Its ultimate goal is positive health 
for all individuals in the community. 

Early in the conference the staff ap- 
pointed a reviewing committee which was 
given the responsibility of interviewing 
every person in attendance for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the workshop. The 
work of this committee was especially 
valuable and helpful: 

1. In making constructive suggestions 
to the staff as the conference proceeded. 

2. In pointing out weak spots and pro- 
visions which were particularly enjoyed. 

3. In recommending improvements for 
future working conferences. 


Physical Fitness 
Demonstration for 
Independence Day 


A booklet entitled A Physical Fitness 
Demonstration for Independence Day 
prepared under direction of a Commis- 
sion on Special Emphasis Periods of the 
Committee on Physical Fitness is now 
available. It gives suggestions on or- 
ganizing a community-wide demonstra- 
tion, including the functions of the var- 
ious committees needed; fundamentals 
for a successful demonstration; program 
suggestions; outline of a sample pageant; 
and sources of aid in planning Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations. 

The use of Independence Day as a 
time for public participation in vigorous 
physical activities in a patriotic setting 
is a part of our American folk ways. The 
celebration of a safe Fourth of July by 
community participation in the promo- 
tion of physical fitness is a project which 
should receive wide support. For those 
who are planning such celebrations the 
above new booklet furnishes helpful 
suggestions. Free copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from The Committee 
on Physical Fitness, Federal Security 
Agency, 601 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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High Lights and Implications 
of the National War and 
Fitness Conference 


The following report high lights the 
3-day Conference of the American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held at New York, April 
24-27. A. G. Pritzlaff of Chicago was 
president of the Conference. The re- 
port was prepared by W. K. Streit, and 
is excerpted from THE DISCLOBULUS, 
issued by the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The most persistent themes of the 
Conference were (1) continuance of the 
conditioning and toughening program, 
not forgetting social values, (2) need 
for more and better public relations, (3) 
more emphasis on health instruction 
with greater time allotment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, (4) wider 
use of the school plant by school and 
community, (5) the need for better 
teacher-training programs especially on 
the elementary level, and (5) the role 
of increasing importance which fitness 
will play in post-war America. Some of 
the following notes are direct quotations 
from the speakers while others are in- 
terpolations. 


Fit to be Free 

Fit to be free surely means freedom 
from weakness as well as freedom from 
ignorance. Some older areas of instruc- 
tion may have to be abandoned or cur- 
tailed and revisions made for new es- 
sentials. There are no priorities in the 
essentials of a totally developed person- 
ality. * *“* * Members of the pro- 
fession now serving in the armed forces 
reported that we must place more em- 
phasis on endurance, strength, agility, 
wartime aquatics, conditioning through 
apparatus work, games and sports, and 
a better appreciation of discipline and 
response to commands. * * * The 
physical education of childhood leaves a 
deposit of condition which the present 
army “blown-up” fitness does not. * * * 
The greatest piece of community rela- 
tions and selling of physical education 
and health is derived from the quality 
of the program itself as it serves the 
child and the adult. * * ® Over one 
million high-school boys and girls in the 
United States receive no physical edu- 
cation. 

Only 50 percent of the boys and 46 
percent of the girls in grades 11 and 12 
of the Nation’s schools received physical 
education * * * We talk glibly 


about sports but we don’t have the facil- 
ities to take care of 5 percent of the 
population under 45. * * * Thead- 
monition “don’t overdo” is wrong for the 
normal individual. We need to drive 
ourselves in order to grow physically. 

Our teacher-placement bureaus us- 
ually place their best teachers in the col- 
lege, next in the secondary school and 
our beginners can get their experience in 
the elementary school. Let’s face reality 
and educate the masses. * * * It 
would be well if we sold our program to 
mothers because they think in terms of 
children; fathers think in terms of taxes. 
* * * Only about 10 percent of our 
people were ever athletes and only half of 
those continue to participate. * * * 
The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Educational Association 
urged intensified health’ programs in 
schools, with more required instruction 
in physical education, and marked by in- 
creased cooperation from administrators 
and teachers in promoting physical well- 
being. * * * Strength frees man 
from weakness, low energy and futility 
of effort. The weaker the body, the more 
it commands; the stronger the body, the 
more it obeys. The skilled person is free 
from stresses and strains of awkward 
effort, from boredom and the effects of 
aimless loafing. 

Play gives freedom to the spirit of man 
and releases him from the routines of 
toil. * * * We must take advantage 
of the teachable moments in the elemen- 
tary school when the child is interested 
in growing strong. Don’t copy the high 
schools. Present a well-planned pro- 
gram involving good body mechanics. 
Know the what and why. Include some 
instruction in activities like bicycling, 
skating, hiking, and camping. * * * 
We must condition people for keeps, not 
every 25 years for a war * * * 
Physical education teachers for the most 
part, have learned the valuable lesson of 
getting along with people—to win some- 
times and to lose sometimes. * * * 
The men who return from the war will 
get unfit soon unless we do something 
about adult fitness. 

The lever of interest is far more effec- 
tive than the process of compulsion. 
* * © We need more conditioning 
places, not reconditioning places, * * * 


Never has a generation of youth been 
asked to do so much and never has a gen- 
eration done so much. We have had a 
share in this accomplishment. Stop 
making long faces. We have not failed. 

There is a definite trend toward the use 
of more apparatus in the schools. Ob- 
stacle courses are on the decline due to 
lack of imagination * * * 37 per- 
cent or 17 milliog women between the 
ages of 18 and 65 are now at productive 
work in industry. * * * Childbear- 
ing and childrearing require healthy liv- 
ing. * * * We must analyze our 
values and express them to the public in 
one-syllable words. * * * 

The more calls you make, the more 
sales you’ll make. For heaven’s sake, do 
a good job selling. * * * Weshould 
not be ashamed of home exercise. Even 
weight lifting and rowing machines have 
a place. Before a person condemns, he 
had better know something about the 
object of his attack. * * * Strength 
is developed by maximal effort. * * * 
Capillarization is improved through 
muscular effort, especially in the young. 
* * * Strength and endurance must 
be relearned each year although skills 
once learned tend to remain. * * * 
Strength disappears almost as rapidly 
as it appears; witness the loss of 
strength after a week in bed. * * * 
Second wind activities increase heart 
power, lung power, and lung surface. 
Here is a great value in competition be- 
cause the participants extend themselves 
in an effort to overcome opposition. Too 
many of us are saving ourselves—good- 
ness knows forwhat. * * * Wehave 
a tendency to use our strong muscles, 
not those which are underdeveloped. 
Hence, we have one-sport men and one- 
sport muscles. * * * Promote the 
things that men and women are inter- 
ested in, not just the things which in- 
terest you. * * * Too many people 
have retired physically at 18 years of 
age. * * * Every child should be 
taught toswim and toswimwell. * * * 


Stockpile of Health 


One hour of physical education a day, 
five days a week throughout the twelve- 
year school and college life of the indi- 
vidual was declared essential. * * * 
Competition is important, for no skill 
is completely learned until it is actually 
used in competition with other people. 
* * * ‘We look to you for a broader, 
more inclusive program of fitness after 
the war which will recognize the import- 
ance of mental and emotional stability 
and the ability to live and work pleasant- 
ly with one’s fellows. * * * In recent 
months there has been a distinct im- 
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provement in the condition of officers 
and recruits since high schools, colleges 
and physical fitness groups have stepped 
up their programs, established more rig- 
orous requirements and extended their 
benefits to a larger percentage of the 
student body * * * 28 percent of 
the recruits at the naval training sta- 
tions cannot swim 50 yards. * * * 
Just as we have a stockpile of critical 
materials, so we are aiming at a national 
stockpile of health—not only health for 
health’s sake, but for the betterment 
of the nation. * * * 

You give each one of your boys a 
“thousand percent” better chance of 
coming back by putting him in good 
physical condition. No matter how much 
your graduate or your technician knows, 
his knowledge is of little value to him in 
war if he is unable to execute it physi- 
cally. * * * Physical fitness may be 
considered under three headings: medi- 
cal fitness, or good health, dynamic fit- 
ness, or ability to sustain strenuous ex- 
ercise and recover from it, and motor 
skills fitness, which is related to specific 
muscular coordination and strength. 
* * * There is a definite trend to- 
ward making the girls’ and women’s pro- 
gram more vigorous. A great deal of 
fine thinking is being done by women 
throughout the country on the problem 
of how to develop strength, endurance, 
body control, flexibility and relaxation. 
* * * Problems in school health edu- 
cation are part of the larger problem 
of community health education. * * * 





Observance of 
Invasion Day 


The day following announcement of 
the invasion in Europe has been set aside 
in Florida as a day of prayer on which 
the people of the State ‘‘are asked to join 
together in offering petitions for our 
fighting men and for our country.” A 
proclamation to that effect has been 
issued by Gov. Spessard L. Holland. 

In Duval County, according to Brown 
L. Whatley, member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, observance will be held 
at each of the schools at an appointed 
time during the school day. Students of 
the respective schools will assemble on 
the school grounds and be lead in prayer. 

Mr. Whatley states that “I believe the 
invocation of Divine blessing’on our Na- 
tion on the part of our school teachers 
and children would be of great spiritual 
value to all of them and will greatly 
strengthen the prayers of our country 
for our fighting men in their great un- 
dertaking at this time.” 
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Assistance to Returned Service 
People 


Libraries are now faced with the prob- 
lem of making available materials re- 
garding the returned veterans. Although 
considerable data are confined to official 
releases and restricted publications, 
nevertheless, problems of discharged vet- 
erans are receiving attention from public 
and other agencies. Librarians may well 
keep themselves informed on such de- 
velopments, in order that their libraries 
may serve as vital centers of information 
equipped to assist individuals who will 
transfer from the armed services or war 
industry to normal civilian activities. 

In general, available information to 
date covers two areas: (1) assistance to 
veterans in securing rights and benefits 
to which they may be entitled, and (2) 
aid to discharged service people and war 
workers in securing peacetime employ- 
ment. 

Upon separation from the armed serv- 
ices, veterans are supplied with official 
instructions as to their obligations, 
rights, and privileges, and are told where 
to go concerning such matters as em- 
ployment, vocational training, veterans’ 
benefits, education, legal aid, financial 
assistance, and personal problems. Li- 
brarians, however, may render definite 
personal service by being familiar with 
sources of basic information on veterans’ 
problems and by keeping library files up- 
to-date with supplementary materials 
issued periodically. 

For example, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration issues to discharged servicemen a 
folder entitled Important Information 
jor Veterans of World War II, which de- 
scribes the services of agencies devoted 
to their welfare, the benefits of Nationa 
Service Life Insurance, opportunities for 
medical care, pension and death benefits, 
and vocational rehabilitation. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration also has published 
a handbook entitled Information and 
Premium Rates, National Service Life In- 
surance, giving detailed provisions con- 
cerning elegibility, applications, premi- 
ums, dividends, reinstatements, benefits, 
etc. 

A convenient compilation, entitled 
Handbook for Servicemen and Service 
Women, World War Il, and Their De- 
pendents, has been published as House 
Document No. 785, 78th Congress, 1st 


Session, and gives in question and answer 
form much of the above information. 

Librarians may well be familiar like- 
wise with the part played by the Selec- 
tive Service System in assisting returned 
veterans to regain or secure employment. 
Local draft boards receive periodically 
instructions covering such topics as eligi- 
bility for assistance, responsibility of 
local boards, conditions and rights of re- 
instatement in a former position, place- 
ment in new positions, and aid in se- 
curing personal benefits. 

High ranking Selective Service officials 
have delivered public addresses including 
comprehensive statements of policy 
which it is expected will be published. 

The Library Service Division in the 
U. S. Office of Education is keeping in 
touch with developments and Govern- 
ment activities concerned with veterans’ 
welfare, and will endeavor to keep li- 
brarians informed. 


“‘What the Returned Serviceman 
Wants to Know”’ 


Many libraries already are active cen- 
ters of information in behalf of returned 
service people. Among these is Cleve- 
land Public Library, whose War and De- 
fense Information Center has issued re- 
cently a bulletin entitled What the Re- 
turned Serviceman Wants to Know, tell- 
ing him where to go for a job, to apply 
for mustering-out pay, or to find infor- 
mation and help. References for read- 
ing and study are included. 

To assist veterans, the War Informa- 
tion Center maintains lists of draft 
board offices and their personnel, names 
and addresses of reemployment commit- 
teemen. The bulletin summarizes Gov- 
ernment releases and regulations as to 
the procedure of the returned service- 
man. It includes a list of Army and 
Navy bureaus handling claims for mus- 
tering-out pay, and a selected list of 
Federal and local agencies concerned 
with veterans’ vocational and social 
problems. 

Annotated references for study of vet- 
erans’ problems are included as typical 
of current additions to Cleveland Public 
Library. 


State War Histories 


War histories are being prepared by 
46 States, according to a recent report 
from the Council of State Governments 
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published in the News Bulletin of Public 
Administration Clearing House. 

Information is being collected and 
preserved on the participation of each 
State in the present conflict. War Rec- 
ords Commissions are functioning or are 
being formed in all the States, the Coun- 
cil reports. 

Serving as a coordinating agency and 
a clearinghouse for project information 
and procedures among the States is the 
Committee on State and Local Records 
of the American Association for State 
and Local History, whose headquarters 
are at the University of Virginia Library. 
Reading Interests of Veterans 

Reading interests of hospitalized vet- 
erans have been noted by the Library 
Section, Medical and Hospital Service 
of the Veterans’ Administration, in its 
bulletin, Recent Books for Hospital Use, 
which points out that patients of World 
War II frequently avcid western stories, 
resent disillusioning books, and favor 
writings stressing a theme of idealism or 
service to humanity. Some veterans, like 
those of the previous conflict, finish 
reading books which they began abroad 
or in camp libraries. 

To meet the needs of those pursuing 
university correspondence courses, ref- 
erence material not available through 
the library facilities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is usually borrowed as an 
interlibrary loan from a local public 
library. Patients have appeared im- 
pressed by the fact that nearly all their 
book requests may be satisfied in either 
of these ways. 

Post-War Planning for Libraries 

The New Mezico Library Bulletin re- 
ports that post-war planning for 
libraries was a leading topic of discussion 
at a recent meeting of the State Library 
Commission, which has been constituted 
the library planning board for the State. 
It is stated that the commission has 
recognized the need for clearly defined 
legislation covering financial support 
and cooperative services, as a basis for a 
sound program of library expansion. 
Increased demands fcr improved rural 
library service have made imperative 
definite plans for extending library 
facilities throughout New Mexico. 

The Bulletin reports also the library 
commission’s plans to work closely on a 
long-time program for library better- 
ment with a committee from the New 
Mexico Library Association. Chairmen 
of library boards, chambers of commerce, 
and librarians have been urged to see 
that libraries are represented on local 
planning boards and that their needs 
are recognized in community plans. 


Advance Statistics 
of State School Systems 


This is the last article in a series of 
three on selected items from “Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1941-42” pre- 
pared by David T. Blose, associate spe- 
cialist in Educational Statistics. The 
items covered in this article are: Current 
expense, capital outlay, interest, per pupil 
costs, and average salaries. The first two 
articles appeared in the May 3 and May 
20 issues of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Current Expense 


Although the total number of pupils 
enrolled in public day schools has been 
diminishing since 1933-34, total expenses 
has continued to increase since the sharp 
drop in the depression year of 1933-34. 
Current expenditures were $1,843,551,708 
in 1929-30 as compared with $2,067,660,- 
387 in 1941-42, an increase of $224,108,- 
679, or 12.2 percent (table 4). This is 
partially accounted for by the fact that 
any savings made by the decrease of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 pupils in the less 
expensive elementary schools has been 
counteracted by the increased expendi- 
ture caused by an approximate increase 
of 2,000,000 pupils in the more expensive 
high schools in the same period. Each 
high-school pupil costs about 70 percent 
more than each elementary pupil. All 
items of current expense have increased 
except auxiliary services, and this de- 
creased amount is accounted for chiefly 
by the transfer of expenditures for at- 
tendance enforcement and census from 
the auxiliary services account to the 
general control account. The consider- 
able increase in fixed charges is due to 
reporting more fully of the States’ share 
in payments to teacher retirement funds. 


Capital Outlay and Interest 

Capital outlay amounted to $137,552,- 
326 in 1941-42, the lowest amount for this 
purpose in 24 years except for the de- 
pression year of 1933-34 (table 5). This 
means a piling up of building demands 
until after the war, in spite of lessened 
enrollments. The present increasing 
birth rates will soon accelerate the de- 
mands for new construction. 

Interest payments are falling off be- 
cause of lower interest rates and the de- 
creased selling of bonds to obtain funds 
for construction, resulting in a decrease 
in outstanding indebtedness. Tax re- 
ceipts are greater than they have been 
for several years. These additional funds 
are used by some school systems to de- 
crease indebtedness, 


Unit Costs 


Per pupil costs for all purposes, cur- 
rent expense, capital outlay and interest 
have increased from the depression low 
of $76.22 in 1933-34 to $110.03 in 1941-42. 
Part of this increased per pupil expen- 
diture is due to somewhat lessened en- 
rollments in many different places in 
which the same facilities kave to be 
maintained. Another factor which has 
already been mentioned is the greater 
proportion of high-school pupils who in 
some places cost nearly twice as much 
per pupil as elementary pupils. Twenty 
years ago (1921-22) 12 percent of the 
public-school enrollment was in the high 
school. Today (1941-42) 26 percent of 
the enrollment is in the four high-school 
grades. This means that for the same 
number of pupils in 1941-42, schools 
would cost about 12 percent more because 
of the greater ratio of high-school to 
elementary pupils. 

The average current expense per pupil 
in average daily attendance is the best 
available measure of the differences in 
the cost between States. Without tak- 
ing into account the differences in living 
costs in the different parts of the country 
we have the following distribution by $10 
intervals. 


Average cost per pupil in Number 
average daily attendance: of States 
Se 2 
O190-SIGO OO. s cue 1 
$140-9140, 90... 2... 0 
$130-$139.99......_____-- Seas 2 
GE is ceccn scans JST 6 
| eee 1 
$100-$109.99.__________- coe 9 
TT cine ditactatnrseccomaiabanit 4 
SS nn ee ED 7 
NI acieccs Wiis tall ec vcismciitaion 4 
I atisicocscucck neous nacedancm ema 3 
eee 3 
DR ieckcastncwcenceeques 3 
SE na hcnnnenmnumend 3 
OI ss sche ie sania ai 48 


The expenditures were greatest in New 
York, California, and New Jersey and 
least in Alabama, Arkansas, and Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Teachers Salaries 


Average teachers salaries vary widely 
in the different States. One of the 
factors causing differences in teachers 
salaries in the various States is lack of 
taxable wealth. 
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TABLE 4.—Current expenditures, full-time day schools, 1941-4@ 





| Instruction | 
P ' | Total current ———_. 7 
tate, district of Columbia | €xpenditures | General | | | Operation of Maintenance! Auxiliary 
’ Ir. } ‘ ) q iJ y - = 
or outlying part full-time day | control Instructional | plant Ofplant | services Fixed charges 
| school Total Instructional Textbooks | Supplies and | ° ; : | 
. | Staff salaries | . Clerical sala- | 
ries 


ec eee ee ie so eee ——__| 





| 
$2, 067, 660 $87 | $101, 4163, 403 $1,457,876 554 353,151,430 | $27, 012, 724 $77, 712, 400 $209, 788, 468 $3 
| 1,990 477, 242 93, 528, 113 1, 428, 372, 862 /1, 334, 313 981 26, 076, 002 | 67, 982, 879 198, 012, 053 





| 





| 3,941, 799, 228 | 91, 570, 504 /1, 403, 284, 





vd /1, 314, 342, 483 5, 614, 116 | 





7, 024 194, 365, 182 | 







1, 870, 089, 658 86, 440, 768 |1, 359, 704, 049 /1, 262, 391 621 | 24, 230, 207 73, 082, 221 | 183, 853, o7g | 42, 
67, 436, 271 |1, 214, 363, ‘09 1, 146, 460,400 | 99 595,179 | 45, 307, 539 168, 788, 708 | 43, 62 






1, 250, 427,194 | 25, 150, on) 42, 149, 758 | 216, 072, 433 
500, 119,516 | 11, 788 4os 


80, 649, 325 | » 707, 229 
253, 915, 170 6, 264, 240 


6, 264, 240 





| | 
}1, 067, 042, 258 | 12, 715, 857 | 41, 116, 076 155, 726, 505 | 





1919-29 ts 


















ee = ~ = 
Alabama 16, 603, 274 15, 737 749 
I recicctitntricenin 6, 402, 648 | 5, 895, 0R6 65, 106 71 
Arkansas 9, 148, 324 | 8, 691, 466 233, 481 7 928 
California 120, 517, 812 | 107, 171, 798 401, 560 12, 944, 454 | 16, 887, 400 074 
Colorado 19, 462, 997 13, 828, 84] 13, 202, 384 189, 026 437, 431 | 1, 833, 608 090 
Connecticut 80, 348, 50¢ 21, 802, 612 | 338, 633 1, 249, 130 3, 267, 864 | 110 
Delaware 4, 234, 243 8, 154, 28] 81, 769 149, 333 | 4106, 300 44,170 
Florida 21, 985, 379 924, 600 16, 569, 523 £39, 399 | 432,175 | 1, 352, 994 738, 946 745, 383 
Georgia a 25, 860, 287 1, 217, 603 19, 568, 606 | 658, 702 | $30, 778 1, 391, 578 906, 906 485, 907 
OO snnccnenteriineunce,.,..| 8, 687, 97( 513, 906 5, 757, 378 142, 914 438, 320 1, 150, 073 272, 602 


145, 369 
133, 646, 845 5, 940, 698 




































15, 163, 54) | 947, 600 8, 081, 122 | 0, 0% 256, 711 
54, 753, 874 , 181 | 457 | 84, 866,301 fo | 1, 802, 456 | 2, 270, 410 | 1. 934, 52 884, O11 
40, 047, 464 » 447, 518 | , 261 a 1, 803, 319 | 2 7] 2, 355, 546 607, 412 
27, 512, 459 1, 125, 752 oS | 18,895,205 | | 720, 008 | ( , 328, 808 115, 000 
Kentucky Sn -| 24, 026, 429 1, 570, 920 , 962 16, 865 811 186, 082) 350, 069 699, 144 ; 1 23 430, 587 
Louisiana -| 25, 578, 497 1, 334, 723 17, 434, 341 16, 383, 769 584, 429 | 166, 143 | 1 928, 139 12, 399 
Maine 9, 813, 485 395, 943 6, 670, 982 | 6, 083, 153 283, 853 ‘ 1 431, 067 7, 613 
Maryland 10, 648 814,167 | 16, 420, 690 | 15, 562, 393 | 307, 865 550, 432 | 1, 960, 428 282 » 989, 30: , 004, 773 
Massachusi tts of 507 2, 991, 853 55, 558, 52, 386, 970 787, 735 2, 384, 170 8, 712, 944 2, 436, 371 | ‘ , 388 , 946, 076 
Michigan -| 87, 947, 467 4,741,296 | 62, 1908 « 57, 315, 968 | 701, 154 4,091, 101 | 8, 836, 632 | : 5 88, 249 
Minnesota etitesecatenesaesl 46, 657, 158 | 2, 773, 036 29, 858, 319 26, 967, 784 | 735, 817 2, 154, 718 2, 085, 147 | 513 
Mississippi... 15, 147, 729 | 1, 377, 275 9, 705, 084 | 6 510, 000 316, 584 | 503, O&] 
Missouri........ ----| 48, 799, 443 | 8, 095, 281 33, 630, 174 1, 504,362] 4, o81 og7 1, 918, 053 
Montana... —_ 11, 354, 356 . 034 7,014, 158 235, 994 460, 888 | 430, 7 3 
POOR rnnsseniisena,.| 18, 855, 17 1, 450, 596 13, 075, 545 867, 741 | | 727, 389 729 
Nevada 4 1, 629, 957 51, 079 | 310, 840 108, 387 , 826 
New Hampshire 4, 203, og | 99, 011 | 755, 971 18 623 
New Jersey 64, 983, 608 | 59,979, 933 | 1, 179, 649 | 10, 064, 643 5,710 | 
New Mexico. ‘ 5, 358, 636 5, 041, 939 215, 000 | 649, 476 163, 917 | 
New York nn ee ’, 913, 32 165 | 219, 433, 751 204, 443, 129 1, 600, 858 25, 272, 489 | 9, 755, 452 | 
North Caro} oe 26, 808, 389 | 23, 845 | 1, 883, 997 1, 286, 48] 8 
North Dakota. 5, 680, 734 | 189,014 | 1, 261, 009 412, 951 340 
Ohio...__ 8} 1, 424, 133 14,196,421 | 4 434 ggg | 9g 
Oklahoma 21, 566, 118 = | 2, 684, 637 } 1, 527, aR0 | 774 
Oregon... 11, 196, 14) 246, 150 | 1, 981, 288 | 654, 896 | 189 
Pennsylyanj 105, 131, 893 | 2, 699, 419 6, 805, 467 | 16, 686, 577 | 1 
Rhode Isiand 7, 740, 834 126, 142 | 587,295 | 1, 410. gas 12 760 
South Care lina... 12, 679, 267 |. | y 482, 079 1,8 3 
South Dakota. 6, 497, 756 248, 423 | 1,5 409, 247 99 
Tennessee... 20,196,131 | 18, 534 72 | 99, 845 | 1, 561, 714 | 1,7 877, 224 2 
. gee | 56,348, 891 51, 924, 010 2, 046, 183 | 2, 378, 698 5, 184, 395 2, 278 7 
Jtah.. 10, 286, 057 | 478, 762 | + 463, 122 | 135, 691 602, 059 | 1, 074, 561 | 482, 534 
Vermont 5, 018, 328 | 840,033 | 3, 436, 76, 890 619, 457 | 18, 581 206, 043 | 
Le ae aaa 26, 899, 917 1, 099, 769 | 19, 642, 329 102, 599 | 611, 923 | 2, 025, 067 7] yA 
Washington... 84, 087, 144 1, 618, 377 23, 073, 614 479,642] 1 472, 414 3, 379, 506 2,205,006] =; 
West Virginia 28, 694, 003 1, 153, 91 | 21, 021, 008 162, 816 39, 691 2, 415, 032 1, { 
Wisconsin__ 51, 043, 512 2, 069, 496 32, 775, 008 671, 1, 880, 708 | 5, 891, 118 2 
ON cin seisatricreias 3 5, 349, 891 420, 714 8, 884, 820 95, 165, 895 539, 613 77 
District of Columbia....___ | 11, 275, 993 232,813 | —-& 120, ( 77 | 107, 623 300, 022 1, 362, 847 ; 
Outlying parts Of the United 
States 17, 292, 003 903, 880 13, 966, 261 134, 025 442, 660 627, 339 | 
Alaska___ oe ewewcescccccne 870, 598 82, 064 666, 191 9, 220 54, 248 
Oanal sia 732, 054 45, 958 526, 527 32, 068 90, 
Uc itccenteic. 7, 378, 107 164, 477 | ol) el — 
Puerto RO iki aa 2 8, 167, 604 652, 585 | 6, 274, 084 87, 647 274, 003 289, 872 





a2 143, 645 | 8, 796 


121, 841 | 







1Includes st itionery and supplies, * 1939-40 data, * Included w itD operation, 
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Utah i 846, 344 345, 064 1], 477, 465 11, 477, 465 94. 57 1, 454 
Vermon ee 276, 501 56, 274 5, 351, 108 5, 351, 108 100. 06 | 1, 001 
Virginia aie bss 2, 488, 411 687, 254 30, 075, 582 | 30, 329, 339 62. 42 
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TABLE 5.— Expenditures for capital outlay and interest, total e: penditures, per pupil costs, and average salaries, 1941-42 
Summer, ahs Pupil cost based on average daily attendance Average 
State District of Columbia, Capital Interest lotal cost of night and public , ta aaa cece | " ee en caaher at 
itlying part outlay lay schools part-time . - . . | mn 
: shaole ition | Total | Current Capital | Interest istructional 
expense | outlay talf 
Contr 
41-4 $1 2, 32¢ $108, 781,446 $ 94,159 $x 29 $2,322 SS $110. 03 $98, 31 $6. 54 $6.17 $1, 507 
1940-4 48, 824, He #2. 38 6.91 1, 470 
Divas cccuerantimaicninies 57, 973, 601 0, 908, 959 0, 681, 788 67,139 2, 344, 048, 927 4 88. 09 | 11. 70 1. 441 
% S 38, 853,496 | 114, 102, 250 |2, 29% 3, 045, 404 0, 064, 650 233, 110 4 0, 71 83. 87 | 10. 71 1,374 
171, 321, 674 61, 103, 765 7, 794, 433 1, 968, 808, 198 8 74.30 | 7. 68 1, 283 
{ 9, 27¢ 1, 711, 843, 278 8, 261, 951 |1, 720, 105, 229 | 76, 22 | 67. 48 | 2. 64 1, 227 
1! ) 0, 877, 969 9, 824, 827 16, 790, 384 108. 49 86. 70 17. 44 1, 420 
20 3, 542, 852 276, 593 (1, 036 1, 209 63. 95 | 4. 65 1.51 871 
1909 --| 69, 978, 370 ‘ . 426, 250, 434 33, 23 | 27.77 16 485 
' ) 35, 450, 820 214, 964, 618 20. 21 16. 88 3 325 
Alaba 1, 727, 520 462, 766 24, 416, 679 00, 743 43. 67 9.75 09 83 787 
Arizona... i . 622, 851 363, 554 10, 359, 646 |... 115. 67 104, 66 | 6.95 4.06 1, 653 
Arkansas ar 7 1,1 878, 374 5, 591, 653 4,049 | 44, 36 38. 59 | 27 2. 50 678 
California es ; 16, 953; 191 7, 690, 408 | 190, 243,210 |_.. 191. 76 166, 92 | 17.00 | ae 
Colorado —— . 1, 038, 77¢ 1, 008, 625 21, 510, 398 |... } 113 02. 38 | i¢ 5.31 | 1,417 
| 
Connecticut _ ..| 1, 401, 698 1, 212, 168 32, 962, 462 | 247, 124 3, 209, 586 | 135. 64 124. 88 5.77 | 99 1, 932 
Delaware —— a 18, 476 9, 037 4, 341, 756 | 0, 244 4, 372, 000 116. 69 113. 80 1. 30 | 1. 59 1, 741 
Florida_............... .--.| 3, O11, 234 2, 313, 642 27,3 5 B, 117 27, 363, 372 84. 57 | 68.08 | 9. 33 7.16 | 1, 130 
Georgia_.......... ; 1, 783, 029 24,676 | 28, 176, 992 | 63,478 | 28, 240, 470 | 48. 54 44.57 3.07 | 90} NOE; 
Idaho Sibsaeimwecnsne 777, 369 316,861 | 9, 782, 200 |... 9, 782, 000 | 07. 64 86. 72 | 7. 76 3.16 | 1, 115 
Ilinois a | 11, 567, 185 5, 530, 961 151, 558, 049 | 145. 49 128, 99 | 11.16 | 34 | 1, 807 
Indiana. __.. yereainien . 3, 102, 417 1, 395, 10 59, 395, 152 | 103. 86 95. 97 5, 44 | 2. 45 1, 505 
lowa os _.| 2, 507, 849 1, 416, 270 | 43,971, 583 | 104. 74 | 05. 40 5.97 | 3. 37 1, 061 
Kansas caedicepmmeniael 740, 892 1, | 20, 986, 147 | 94. 02 | 86, 27 2, 32 | 5, 48 1, 021 
Kentuck a 1, 929, 134 100), 000 3, 855, 563 | 7. 43 51. 38 | 4.13 1. 92 | 936 
Louisiana — : ae 1, 953, 414 1, 405, 030 28, 936, 871 } 48, 589 28, 985, 460 74. 59 65. 93 5.04 3. 62 
Maine ; as ; 419, 728 140,994 | 10,374, 207 | 25, 784 10, 399, 991 | 73. 70 69. 72 | 2. 98 1.00 
Maryland a 1, 753, 716 | 1, 505, 006 26, 069, 370 26, 248, 736 102. 76 89. 92 | 6. 91 5. 93 
Massachusetts........_. eo 1, 286, 281 688, 000 77, 394, 788 | 78, 074, 564 134. 15 | 130. 78 2. 23 1.19 | 
Michigar ae 6, 496, 985 | 2, 996, 840 97, 441, 295 | 97, 441, 205 112. 91 | 101. 91 | 7.53 3.47 
Minnesota. _._. : . 2, 329, 189 | 595, 581 49, 581, 928 | 49, 581, 928 | 115. 05 | 108. 26 5.41 1, 38 1, 288 
Mississippi_..-- ' 73, 435 700, 000 15, 921, 164 15, 921, 164 | 33. 13 | oh 1. 46 17 
ae Ss 2, 179, 860 3, 776, 207 53, 776, 207 | 95. 64 86. 79 4.97 3. 88 1, 223 
Montana... nen er 768,896 91, 828 12, 215, 080 |....... 2. oat 12, 215, 080 | 135.11 | 125. 59 8. 50 1. 02 1. 224 
Nebraska on 832, 871 615, 815 20, 303, 864 [............. | 20, 303, 864 91. 66 | 85. 12 3. 76 2.78 854 
Nevada : 203, 97¢ 76, 034 190 2, 743, 408 | 149. 65 | 134. 37 | 11.13 | 4.15 1, 644 
New Hampshire.-........... 429, 34 121,807 | = 6, 972,925 |_. 6, 972, 925 109. 34 | 100. 70 | 6. 73 | 1.91 1, 293 
New Jerse OTe 2, 564, 712 7, 093, 376 103, | 586, 654 104, 365, 845 | 174. 30 158. 08 | 4.31 | 11.91 2, 157 
New Mexico........... 983, 867 299, 313 9, 712, 843 |... 9, 712, 843 96. 13 83. 43 9.74 | 2. 96 1, 190 
New York imines ae 16, 628, 694 23, 466, 041 340, 008, 057 | 2, 220, 688 228, 745 | 190. 53 168. 0 9. 32 | 13. 14 2, 618 
} | 
North Carolina . 4, 095, 917 2, 475, 089 41, 747, 861 |..............] 41,747, 861 | 53, 53 45.11 | 5. 25 | 3.17 1,019 
North Dakota__..__.. es 500, 238 387, 286 10, 320 10, 320, 050 87.14 79. 65 4.22 3. 27 750 
Ohio._.__.......... —— 5, 545, 565 6, 568,836 | 125, 298 126, 391, 357 117. 49 | 106. 13 | 5. 20 6. 16 1,747 
Oklahoma — . 543, 900 £87, 016 33, 218, 52 33. 218, 522 76. 11 72. 83 1, 25 2. 03 1, 120 
Oregon - eee 1, 362, 932 628, 524 19, 19, 357, 170 119. 24 | 106. 97 | 8. 40 3. 87 1, 430 
Penns ‘ ain ..| 7, 852, 739 17,221,811 | 189,554,785 |... ------| 189, 554, 785 | 123. 20 | 106. 90 | 5.10 11. 19 | 1,724 
Rhode Island......_. . 489, 685 1, 000, 256 12, 636, 890 61, 35 12, 698, 244 | 139, 43 | 122, 99 | 5. 40 11. 04 1, 880 
South Carolina = 1, 076, 436 1. 2% 19, 862, 022 |... i 19, 862, 022 51. 49 | 45.5 | 2.79 | 3 j 820 
South Dakota . _ 601, 618 } 11,878, 984 |..............] 11,878, 984 106. 10 | 06. 33 5. 37 4. 49 844 
Tennesse ' . 2, 113, 839 1, 300, 000 29, 906, 273 29, 906, 273 56.93 | 50. 44 | 4.02 | 2.47 880 
Texa stale 11, 520, 050 5,781,244] 99, 896, 279 | 99, 896, 279 94. 63 78, 24 | | 1, 001 
} 


Washington = se “ 2, 880. 667 747, 993 37, 715, 804 37, 715, 804 141. 29 | 127. 70 1, 920 





&r 
on 

oo 

c 


West \ nia..... 7 | 2, 101, 995 31, 319, 102 |-...... 31, 319, 102 79. 27 | 72. 63 5. 32 1, 32 1, 265 


| 
] 
| 
5 | 
Wisconsin ‘ 3, 169, 590 386, 739 54, 590, 841 1, 769, 455 56, 369, 296 117, 33 | 109. 69 | 6.81 | 0. 83 1, 428 
' 
| 





Wyoming Beets 339, 337 281, 235 5, 970, 463 |. Pha 5, 970, 463 134. 24 120. 29 7. 63 | 6. 32 1, 145 


’ 


District of Columbia a - h e 18, 141, 215 | 163,949 | 13, 305, 164 160. 22 





137. 48 2D 2, 329 


Outlying parts of the United | 
States : ; 1, 554, 768 |... | 18, 846, 71 42,186 | 18, 888, 957 41.17 
886, 301 160, 39 157. 54 | 

, 840, 195 297. 91 | 118. 51 | 
7, 623, 588 |........ eee Peer S56) | ENE 2, 045 


Alaska — ; a ee 836, 301 
Canal Zon ‘ ‘ 1, 108, 141] innneeitaae | 1, 840, 195 | 
Hawaii — oh ee 7, 623, 588 | 














. 
Puerto Rico a pebeumall 183, 938 anndinwnn meee 8, 351, 542 | 38, 027 8, 389, 560 82. 40 | 31. 68 | 072 
Virgin Islands Riiecatee Sn as 145, 145 4, 159 | 149, 304 46. 22 | 45, 75 47 
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1, 130 
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1, 807 
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1, 061 
1,031 
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2, 049 
1, 671 
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Home Canning 


Timely Information Contributed by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


July will be home food preservation 
month in the national Food Fights for 
Freedom program. At that time, can- 
ning season will be in full swing in most 
States, and the country counts on home 
canners by the million—including many 
teachers and students—to be doing their 
share in putting up surplus food. 

How many people who might well can 
food will be actually doing this in July, 
and how excellent a score they will build 
up for good canning, depends in part at 
least, on people of our country under- 
standing this year’s facts and problems. 
Here is a summing up of timely infor- 
mation plus some basic pointers on what 
makes for good canning, provided by 
home canning specialists of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Need As Great 


First and foremost, the need to keep 
up home canning is as great this year 
as last. Canning done in homes and food 
preservation centers is one of the main- 
stays in keeping the national food supply 
on even keel. Last year it was estimated 
that home food preservation reached a 
new all-time high record with more than 
4 billion jars and cans of food put up. 

For millions of Americans it is common 
sense, as well as good citizenship, to put 
up surplus food this summer. The fact 
that different foods are temporarily off 
rationing is not the best guide in deciding 
whether or not to can food. More basic 
reasons are thrift and good nutrition. 
Home canning is almost always thrifty 
for a family that can grow a garden big 
enough to provide a surplus. If food 
must be bought in order to put up a sup- 
ply, then canning is advisable only when 
the food is known to be fresh and at its 
prime, and when the cost is low enough 
to make canning economical. For a con- 
siderable proportion of families, home 
canning means a better chance to be well 
nourished in winter, and to enjoy more 
varied meals. 

Choose foods suitable for home canning 
and can them correctly, the home canning 
specialists advise. ‘Tomatoes, fruits, and 
pickled vegetables are the foods canned 
safely and well in a simple boiling water 
bath canner. Such a canner may be 
pought, or improvised without much diffi- 
culty using equipment on hand. Follow- 
ing is a list of vegetable “prospects” for 
home canning, provided a steam pressure 





canner is available to put them up safely: 
Asparagus, fresh lima beans, snap beans, 
green soybeans, beets, carrots, corn, 
treens, okra, green or black-eyed peas, 
pumpkin, squash, sweetpotatoes. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is not recommending the following for 
home canning, in some cases because the 
home-canned product is poor in flavor or 
texture, and in other cases because these 
vegetables are better stored: Cabbage 
(except as sauerkraut), cauliflower, cel- 
ery, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, 
parsnips, turnips. 

Besides canning and storing, other 
ways of preserving a garden surplus 
should not be overlooked. Freezing is a 
particularly good way to preserve most 
garden foods, for those who have home 
freezing equipment or access to a frozen 
storage locker. There is a lengthening 
list of vegetables that may be success- 
fully dried, using home equipment. Salt- 
ing and brining are time-tried ways re- 
cently retested and improved. Pickling, 
still another old-time way to save food, 
is also a way to bring flavor and zest to 
winter meals. 


Follow Reliable Directions 


Whatever the method of preserving 
food, having the right equipment and 
reliable directions are prime essentials. 
Warnings against oven canning and 
open-kettle canning are being intensified 
this year. 

A number of accidents occurred last 
year when jars of food exploded while 
being processed in ovens. The oven of 
a kitchen range is designed to bake food, 
not to be used as a canning retort. 

Open-kettle canning consists of cook- 
ing food in an ordinary kettle, then pack- 
ing it into jars and sealing without fur- 
ther heating. This method is wasteful 
for fruits and tomatoes, because yeasts, 
molds, and bacteria from air and other 
sources can get into jars when the food 
is transferred from kettle to jar. For 
vegetables, open-kettle canning is dan- 
gerous, because they never become hot 
enough to destroy the bacteria. Use the 
open kettle method, say the specialists, 
only for such food preserving jobs as 
making jams and pickles and other foods 
with enough sugar or vinegar to help 
keep them from spoiling. The small 
quantity of sugar used in canning does 
not put canned fruit in this class at all. 


A warning against use of canning 
powders has also been issued at start of 
the season this year, based on a state- 
ment from the Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration. Be- 
hind innocent-looking trade names, 
these compounds can hide substances 
likely to be dangerous when used in 
canned foods—formaldehyde, for ex- 
ample, salicylic acid, boric acid and its 
compounds. Moreover, most canning 
powders do not preserve. Nothing will 
take the place of heat properly applied 
in right canning methods. 

Special attention of home canners— 
old-timers and novices alike—is called 
to two matters that relate to sealing jars. 
Jar lids must be adjusted correctly, 
each as its type requires. 

Last season, the 3-piece type of lid, 
consisting of glass disk, rubber jar ring, 
and metal screw band, was unfamiliar 
to many people. Some adjusted the 
bands so tightly that jars broke. This 
type of jar seal should be put on very 
loosely before canning. In fact, it 
should be screwed down and then turned 
back a full quarter turn, or so that jar 
and band just mesh together enough to 
hold in place. When the jars come out 
of the canner is the time to tighten the 
bands. And the day after canning is the 
best time to take screw bands off. By 
that time, the band has finished its part 





Seven Pointers for 
Success 


On the cover of its new 16-page 
illustrated bulletin, “Home Can- 
ning of Fruits and Vegetables,” the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics is featuring seven 
pointers for success: 

1. Can only fresh food, in tip- 
top condition. 

2. Have food; jars, everything 
used in canning thoroughly clean. 

3. Work quickly, so as to can 
“freshness.” 

4. Heat food hot enough and 
long enough to make bacteria and 
other organisms harmless, so they 
won’t “work” in the food and make 
it spoil. 

5. Follow up-to-date directions 
and timetables, backed up by scien- 
tific research. 

6. Make sure jars are sealed air- 
tight, to keep spoilage organisms 
outside. 

7. Store canned food in a cool, 
dark, dry place. 
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of the sealing job. Forcing a screw band 
breaks the seal, as home canners know, 
But a band that sticks will usually come 
off easily if covered for a few minutes 
with a hot, damp cloth. 

The other matter that rates special 
mention deals with rubber jar rings. 
Since wartime rubber in these canning 
rings is of reclaimed and synthetic origin, 
some batches of rings have a stronger 
odor than pre-war rings used to have. 
Hence, to help remove this odor, home 
canners are being advised to give this 
routine treatment to all rubber jar rings: 

First, scrub them with a brush in hot 
soapy water. Then boil them 10 minutes 
in water and baking soda, allowing a 
quart of water and a tablespoon of soda 
to each dozen rings. Rinse well after- 
ward. A fresh soda and water bath is 
needed for each dozen lot. Wartime 
rubber rings have less stretch than the 
pre-war product, and they should be 
stretched as little as possible when the 
wet, hot rings are fitted on jars or lids. 
The rubber when wet is more pliable. 

Every State College of Agriculture has 
free bulletins on canning and other ways 
of preserving food at home. The follow- 
ing are available free so long as the sup- 
ply lasts from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: 


Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. AWI-93. 

Take Care of Pressure Canners. 
65. 

Oven Drying. AWI-59. 

How to Prepare Home-Grown Vege- 
tables and Fruits for Freezing. AWI-100. 

Preservation of Vegetables by Salting 


AWI- 


and Brining. FB 1932. 

Home-Made Jellies, Jams, and Pre- 
serves. FB 1800. 

Home Storage of Vegetables and 
Fruits. FB 1939. 


Charts and Films 


Also, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D, C., is a 
set of 20 wall charts entitled “Home Can- 
ning,” price 50 cents. These give step- 
by-step directions for canning fruits and 
vegetables, using common types of jars. 

A motion picture film, “Canning the 
Victory Crop,” may be borrowed free or 
bought (cost approximately $70.00). 
This is an adaptation by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture of a film origi- 
nally produced by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Applications may be addressed 
to the Motion Picture Service, Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Regional Workshop in School 


Lunch Supervision 


The General Education Board, the 
Florida State College for Women, and 
the Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation are cooperating in providing a 
workshop in school lunch supervision as 
a service to the southerr. region. 

The workshop is planned to meet the 


needs of Florida and other Southern 
States for (1) training graduate home 


economists who may assume leadership 
in initiating and carrying forward school 
lunch programs throughout the South- 
ern States; (2) providing an opportunity 
for the pooling of experiences in the 
development of a supervisory program 
for school lunch departments; (3) afford- 
ing an opportunity for persons interested 
in school lunch supervision to work in- 
tensively together in preparing them- 
selves for positions as school lunch su- 
pervisors; (4) planning ways and means 
of integrating school lunch programs 
with other school programs; (5) study- 
ing ways and means of evaluating school 
lunch programs and their contribution 
to the total education of school youth 
and of the community in general. 

The plan of organization is such that 
those participating in the workshop may 
carry on both group projects and indi- 
vidual projects. “Special lectures and 


group discussions will be provided as 
needed. Laboratory experience in the 
planning, preparation in quantity, and 
serving of food suitable for the school 
lunch, will be provided for those lacking 
such training and experience.” 

The workshop staff will include: Mar- 
garet R. Sandels, director, dean and pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women; Mrs. Thelma G. Flana- 
gan, associate in administration, super- 
visor, School Lunch Program, Florida 
State Department of Education; Anna 
May Tracy, head dietitian, Florida State 
College for Women; Constance C. Hart, 
chief consultant, director of lunchrooms, 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Helen D. Cate, coordinator, assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, Florida 
State College for Women; and Adeline 
Wood, consultant in food administration 
dietitian, Florida State College for 
Women. 

In addition to the regular workshop 
staff, members of the staffs of the Flor- 
ida State Department of Education, The 
Florida State College for Women, and 
representatives of other State or Federal 
agencies interested in the school lunch 
will be available for part-time consultant 
services. 





Equipment for Canning 


Present indications on 1944 equipment 
for canning and other home food preser- 
vation methods are as follows, subject to 
change required by military demands for 
metals and factory space, according to 
a statement by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

Glass Jars and Closures.—All the types 
of home canning jars and closures avail- 
able on the retail market last summer 
will again be manufactured for 1944 
canning. In addition, permission to 
make the standard Mason size zinc lid 
with porcelain lining has been granted 
by WPB since the zinc supply is now 
more ample. 

Rubber rings for 1944 will be made of 
reclaimed rubber and synthetics. No 
crude rubber will be available for this 
purpose this year. These wartime rings 
require somewhat different handling 
from those available in pre-war years. 
State and Federal reports at,the recent 
National Food Preservation Conference, 
indicated considerable waste of 1943 
canned food because of strong rubber 
flavor imparted by rubber rings. To 
overcome some of these difficulties, it 
was urged that manufacturers, distribu- 


tors, and educational groups give home 
canners precise instructions for han- 
dling these wartime gaskets. 

Tin Cans and Hand Sealers.—Tin cans 
for home canning require the use of a 
can sealing machine. Families owning 
such sealers will in all likelihood be able 
to buy plenty of tin cans this year, since 
no restriction is placed on their manu- 
facture and sale for home use. Also it 
is expected there will be available in 1944 


through retail channels approximately 
50,000 new hand-operated tin can 
sealers. 


Pressure Canners.—At the request of 
War Food Administration, WPB has ap- 
proved a program for 1944 production of 
approximately 400,000 aluminum steam 
pressure canners (300,000 of T7-auart 
size; 100,000 of 14-quart size). These, 
like stocks now on hand, will be dis- 
tributed through normal commercial 
channels with no purchase certificate 
required. In other words, pressure out- 
fits for home canning are unrationed. 
The 1944 pressure canners will be made 
of aluminum, and it is anticipated that 
the majority will-be equipped with dial 
type gages. Some may have weight type 
gages. 
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Water Bath Canners.—The War Food 
Administration has recommended a 1944 
program for manufacture of approxi- 
mately 500,000 enamel water bath can- 
ners. These will not be rationed and 
will be distributed through normal trade 
channels. The National Food Preserva- 
tion Conference recommended that 
water bath outfits be made deep enough 
to give proper coverage to quart size jars. 

Community Freezer Lockers—The 
War Food Administration has a program 
approved by the War Production Board 
for 1944 to expand locker plant facilities 
through the addition of 550 plants, or a 
total of 250,000 new lockers. These 
should serve another 200,000 families. 





F'ree Posters 
Available 


Join Us On The Farm Front.—A happy 
teen-age boy and girl in farm work 
clothes suggest healthful and useful 
summer vacation work with the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers. Sizes 10’’ x 14’’ 
and 20’’ x 28’’. Available from your 
State agricultural college. 

Forest Quiz and Tracking Down Amer- 
ica’s Forest Fire Bugs.—The danger of 
forest fires increases with summer 
weather. These two cleverly illustrated 
sheets present important questions and 
answers about the causes and results 
of forest fires. Suitable for classroom 
use. Available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forestry Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Tree and The Soil—A chart illus- 
trating the vital parts of atree. Gives 
information on the functions of the 
parts and their relation to soil con- 
servation. Excellent for nature study. 
Size 16’’ x 21’’. Available from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, Washington 25, 
BD. Cc. 

The following posters are available 
from the Bureau of Public Inquiries, Of- 
fice of War Information, 1400 Pennsyi- 
vania Avenue, NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Just By Keening Well You Can Help Win 
This War.—Lists and explains 5 basic 
rules for the maintenance of good 
health with a cartoon illustration for 
each rule. Sizes 14’’ x 20’’ and 22”’ x 
28”’. 

Grow Your Own, Can Your Own.—A 
brightly colored, attractive poster 
showing a mother and school-age child 
preparing a winter’s supply of canned 
foods. Useful for promoting school 
canning programs. Size 16’’ x 2342”’. 

All You Can Can.—Another poster to 


Are the boys and girls in your 
farm-work program— 


Old enough? 


At least 14 years old in day-haul pro- 
grams. 

At least 16 years old if living in farm 
homes or work camps (14 if camp 
is run by recognized youth-serving 
agency). 


Strong enough? 


Medical examination. 
Written consent of parents. 


Well-enough prepared? 
Knowledge of working and living con- 
ditions. 
Knowledge of efficient and safe meth- 
ods of work. 


Transported safely? 
Safe vehicles, preferably busses, when 
traveling to and from work. 
If trucks are used, sides and rear 
stoutly enclosed. 
Safe and licensed drivers. 
Seats for all; overcrowding avoided. 


Given reasonable working hours? 


A breaking-in period for beginners. 

No longer than 8-hour workday, 6 days 
a week with some variation for 
workers living in farm homes, (Six 
hours a day desirable for 14- and 
15-year-olds.) 

Not more than 10-hour day for com- 
bined work and transportation. 

Adequate rest and meal periods. 


Supervised? 
By work leaders when working in 
groups, 
By responsible adults when living in 
camps or farm homes. 


Paid fairly? 


Wage rates equal to those paid begin- 
ning adults for comparable work. 
At least sufficient income, guaranteed 
in writing, to meet living costs in 

camps. 


Safeguarded from injury and ill- 
ness? 


Some provision for first aid. 

Some provision for medical services. 

Safe drinking water near at hand. 

Toilets and washing facilities available. 

Sanitary and safe living conditions in 
camps and farm homes, 

Enough wholesome food. 

Plenty of sleep. 


Insured? 


Workmen’s compensation insurance or 
personal accident insurance, pref- 
erably at no cost to worker. 

Adequate liability insurance covering 
injuries to workers being trans- 
ported. 


Having other opportunities? 


For recreation. 
For religious observance. 


The above list of standards for the Victory Farm Volunteers Program is taken from 
Folder 32, 1944 titled “‘Good Conditions Make for Good Results When Boys and Girls 
Work on Farms.” Copies of the folder are available on request from the U. S. 


Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 





* 


encourage canning programs. Depicts 
colorful assortment of appetizing 
fruits and vegetables. Size 16’’ x 22’’. 

Plant A Victory Garden.—Shows parents 
and child working in a victory garden. 
Suggesting participation of the entire 
family in this activity during the sum- 
mer months. Size 22’’ x 28’’. 

Enlisted for Service on the Farm Front.— 
This poster symbolizing the common 
effort of the man behind the gun and 
the man behind the plow is an aid in 
recruiting Victory Farm volunteers. It 
features a roll of honor on which the 
names of volunteers can be written. 
Size 14’’ x 20’. 


Become a Nurse.—An attractive poster 
designed to spur nurse recruitment. 
Represents the pride and dignity of a 
young graduate nurse as Uncle Sam 
places the traditional nurses cap on 
her head. A valuable suggestion for 
June graduates. Sizes 22’’ x °8’’ and 
7 Es 


Doctors Are Scarce.—Calls attention to 
the present shortage of physicians and 
suggests first aid and home nursing 
courses as preparation for meeting 
emergencies on the home front. Size 
ae 6&2. 
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Chinese Folk Songs 


A contribution to Chinese literature in 
English has been made through the pub- 
lication of The Flower Drum and Other 
Chinese Songs by C. H. Chen and 8. H. 
Chen (John Day, 1943). It is one of the 
first collections of traditional Chinese 
folk songs to be published outside of 
China. Such contemporary popular 
songs as Chee Lai, for example, have 
found some measure of currency in this 
country in recent months. However, 
older music sung by the peasants in the 
fields and the peddlers in the villages 
has been little known. 

“In this book Mr. and Mrs. Chen pre- 
sent in five groups examples of various 
types of songs from Chinese folk music, 
old and new. In introductory section 
notes they explain the history and char- 
acteristics of each general type of music, 
and the particular facts about individual 
songs. 

“In arranging the intricate Oriental 
melodies for the piano without sacrific- 
ing their distinctive nuances and effects, 
Mrs. Chen has achieved what has long 
been considered well-nigh impossible. 
Mr. Chen has adopted English versions 
of the Chinese verses to the music, and 
for the more ambitious who wish to sing 
in the Oriental tongue, has included the 
Chinese characters and the translitera- 
tion of the Chinese syllables.” 





London Conference 
(From page 4) 

In view of the recent public declara- 
tions of our great Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, of Governors Bricker and 
Dewey, recognizing the world interests 
of this Nation and the inevitability of our 
involvement in all major wars, it seems 
to me that we are row united in our 
determination to take the leadership in 
creating the machinery for peace. How- 
ever, and this is of vital importance, the 
unanimity on foreign policy which now 
prevails among our important leaders, 
is not in the nature of things political 
likely to continue for long. The time 
is right now and it is extremely urgent 
that we take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to set up military and political 
machinery, sufficiently strong to control 
the lawless 10 percent of humanity 
which, from time to time, insists upon 
trying to dominate its fellow men by 
force. No one can deny that existing 
institutions of government are insuffi- 
cient for our purposes. 

Some new machinery with adequate 
powers must be created now if our fine 


phrases and noble sentiments are to 
have substance and meaning for our 
chiiaren., 





Floss Needed 


aviators’ suits. 


weed floss. 


necessary supplies from wild plants. 





Million Pounds of Milkweed 


The safety of thousands of American sailors and soldiers is dependent on 
milkweed floss which is a substitute for kapok, now controlled by the Japan- 
ese. Milkweed floss supplies the buoyancy necessary for life jackets and 


So essential is milkweed floss for military supplies, that a Government 
agency has been set up to acquire and process over a million pounds of milk- 


According to a statement by officials of this war agency, the Nation is 
absolutely dependent on the school children of America for the collection of a 
sufficient supply of milkweed pods to meet military needs. 
ing is impractical because it would take 3 years to sow milkweed seed and 
produce the first crop. Our war needs are immediate and we must obtain 


A small payment will be made for each bag of milkweed pods collected. 
Additional information on the milkweed floss collection project is obtain- 
able through the offices of county agricultural agents. 
other designated officers will make full provisions for buying, collecting, and 
shipping the bags of pods to the processing center. 

A concise pamphlet entitled Your Country’s Armed Services Need Mibk- 
weed Floss—How You Can Help may be secured by writing to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Commercial grow- 


These agents or 








Conservation Taught in the Field 


The conservation education laboratory 
in the Ross-Hocking State Forest, Ohio, 
is described as follows by Paul B. Sears, 
Department of Botany, Oberlin College: 


Is conservation a “subject,” to be 
taught only by swelling the present cur- 
riculum? Or is it an attitude which can 
be developed as a byproduct of the proper 
teaching of existing subjects? The Ohio 
State Department of Education, working 
in collaboration with the Ohio Division 
of Conservation and Natural Resources 
and the Ohio State University, has taken 
the second point of view. 

Following the suggestions of an ad- 
visory committee of citizens, a teaching 
laboratory was established in the forested 
hills of southeastern Ohio during the 
summer of 1940. The present location 
of this laboratory is at Tar Hollow in the 
Ross-Hocking State Forest. Comfortable 
living quarters with food at a moderate 
cost are available to teachers of any 
grade, whether specialists or not. 

The faculty has been selected each 
year to represent the various flelds of 
knowledge which bear particularly upon 
conservation. These instructors in earth 
eclences, biological sciences, and social 
Studies all work in collaboration upon 
the central problem of the laboratory, 
and the teaching is chiefly in the field. 
Their aim is to give everyone enrolled a 


fresh, first-hand experience with con- 
servation, instead of the usual verka! 
knowledge of it. 


Student Museum Maintained 


Each student has a plot in the field 
which he surveys, maps, and studies 
throughout the session, thus becoming 
intimately familiar with its structure, 
population, and activities. Nature trails 
are developed, and each year the students 
maintain a museum, as interesting as itis 
unconventional. 

Endorsement of the idea comes from 
classroom teachers who have attended 
the laboratory and carried back ideas 
from it to their own schools. A growing 
number of these teachers are being as- 
sisted by scholarship grants from garden 
clubs and other local organizations who 
wish to promote conservation education. 
These teachers, it should be emphasized, 
do not return to their schools to teach 
a subject. called “conservation,” but to 
illuminate whatever they teach with an 
understanding developed at the labora- 
tory. 

The idea of summer laboratories is of 
course not new, and there have been two 
or three in the United States which have 
approached closely the Ohio plan. Not 
all have enjoyed the same continuing, or- 
ganized support, however. 
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” Higher E bicallies aul the Whar ” 








Government Activities 


Officer Candidate School 
Program Reduced 


With the initial pressing demand for 
junior officers met and the need for the 
Officer Candidate School program de- 
creasing rapidly, not more than 11 of the 
original 26 schools in continental United 
States will be in operation this fall, the 
War Department announced on April 27. 

The following Officer Candidate schools 
were suspended during March: Fort 
Riley, Kans. (Cavalry); Fort Monroe, 
Va. (Coast Artillery); Camp Hood, Tex. 
(Tank Destroyer). 

The Military Police Officer Candidate 
School at Fort Custer, Mich., will be sus- 
pended after graduation of its last class 
on June 27, 1944. The Antiaircraft Ar- 
tillery Officer Candidate School at Camp 
Davis, N. C., will close on June 15, 1944. 

The Chemical Warfare Service Officer 
Candidate School, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., will be suspended on completion of 
the class July 8. The Armored Officer 
Candidate School, at Fort Knox, Ky., will 
be suspended on September 23, 1944, 
when its last class will be graduated. 

The peak of the program was reached 
in December 1942 and more than 23,000 
enrollees were graduated in that month 
from Officer Candidate schools. Since 
then, the number of monthly graduates 
has steadily dropped until now it is be- 
low 2,500. Of the four Officer Candidate 
schools overseas, only the one in Aus- 
tralia now is in operation. 

Officer Candidate schools which at 
present accept candidates are: Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. (Engineer); Fort Sill, Okla. 
(Field Artillery); Durham, N. C. (Fi- 
nance); Fort Benning, Ga. (Infantry); 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral); Camp Barkeley, Tex. (Medical 
Administration); Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. (Ordnance) ; Camp Lee, Va. 
(Quartermaster) ; Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
(Signal); New Orleans, La. (Transpor- 
tation); San Antonio, Tex. (Army Air 
Forces), which will supplant the Army 
Air Force Officer Candidate School at 
Miami, Fla. 

Officer Candidate schools which were 
suspended prior to those already men- 
tioned include: Fort Washington, Md. 
(Adjutant Generai’s Department) ; Fort 
Warren, Wyo. (Quartermaster); Carlisle 


Barracks, Pa. (Medical Administration) ; 
Fargo, N. D. (Army Administration) ; 
Grinnell, Iowa (Army Administration) ; 
Gainesville, Fla. (Army Administration) ; 
Fort Washington, Md. (Army Adminis- 
tration). 


Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program 


In announcing, on April 23, that the 
results of the Nation-wide Army and 
Navy test of March 15 of candidates for 
the Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program would soon be availa- 
ble, the War Department stated that it 
would invite a selected group of candi- 
dates for the Navy College Program who 
could not be included in the Navy quota, 
to accept military scholarships for the 
A. S. T. Reserve Program. The candi- 
dates so invited will be those whose quali- 
fications are found to be outstanding. 
This opportunity has been made possible 
as the result of the substantial expansion 
of the A. S. T. R. P. 

A. S. T. reservists will receive instruc- 
tion as members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps on inactive duty at a college or 
university selected by the Government 
for work important to the Army. They 
will be called to active duty sometime 
after their eighteenth birthday. Upon 
being called to active duty, the trainee 
will be sent to an Army camp for his 
basic military training, which normally 
lasts from 13 to 17 weeks. After that, 
depending on Army quotas and the sol- 
dier’s qualifications, he will be assigned 
as a soldier in the Army of the United 
States to one of the following: (1) active 
troop duty where his training and apti- 
tudes may be used to the best advantage; 
(2) a college for advanced specialized 
training under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 


A. S. T. R. P. Scholarships 


The military scholarship in the 
A. S. T. R. P. provides for free tuition 
at colleges selected by the War Depart- 
ment, Government issuance of an Army 
uniform, free housing and subsistence, 
medical care, textbooks, and railroad 
fare and subsistence en route to the col- 
lege. The uniform issued by the War 
Department, without cost to the reserv- 
ist, includes regulation Army overcoat, 
coat, shirt, trousers, hat, socks, shoes, un- 
derwear and other Government issue 


clothing. An appropriate sleeve insig- 
nia will be furnished. 

Curricula are divided into 12-week 
terms. Common to most curricula are 
courses in mathematics, physics, history, 
English, and geography. The curricula 
differ in that some include engineering 
subjects, while others include special 
work in chemistry and biology, or in for- 
eign area and languages. Determina- 
tion of the field of study to which the 
candidate is assigned will be made by the 
War Department in collaboration with 
the facilities of participating institutions. 
Reservists will be assigned to courses at 
the highest level of their capabilities. 
Those who have already had one or more 
terms of college work will be placed in 
appropriate courses. 

The normal work load of the reservist 
includes about 50 hours of supervised 
activity a week. This includes 5 hours 
of military instruction and 6 hours of 
physical instruction. Except for the 
military and physical instruction, the 
academic load will be varied within lim- 
its by the college authorities to meet the 
capacity of the individual reservist. 

The military training is designed to 
prepare the reservist in those funda- 
mentals of basic military training which 
he will receive after his call to active 
duty. The physical instruction is de- 
signed to develop all-round fitness. It 
has the dual objectives of improving the 
reservist’s ability to perform academic 
duties and to prepare him for military 
responsibilities after his call to active 
duty. Importance of good health habits 
is stressed. The program includes calis- 
thenics, gymnastics, military track and 
team sports. 

Each A. S. T. R. P. unit is under the 
direction of an Army commandant. 
A. S. T. Reserve units are organized and 
administered on the cadet system. Fol- 
lowing the practice in officer candidate 
schools, reservists are organized into 
companies, battalions and regiments. 
Reservists are appointed acting officers 
and noncommissioned officers and serv2 
in rotation, holding assignments long 
enough to familiarize themselves with 
the duties of those grades. 

A certificate is awarded to the reserv- 
ist upon successful completion of his pre- 
scribed work in the program. It is antici- 
pated that appropriate credits will be 
granted by the college, enabling the re- 
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servist to continue work for a degree if 
and when he returns to college after the 
termination of his military service. 


Advanced Training 

The A. 8. T. Reserve Program repre- 
sents a major supply source for the ad- 
vanced training of the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Prior to graduation 
from the Reserve Program, the reservist 
is given special aptitude tests and inter- 
views to determine his fitness for entry 
into the A. S. T. P. after his call to active 
duty and the completion of his basic mil- 
itary training. Following basic military 
training, the number selected for ad- 
vanced academic training is determined 
by the number of vacancies existing at 
any one time in the A. S. T. P. Only 
those reservists with the highest quali- 
fications will be called for this advanced 
training. 

Advanced training is scheduled in the 
following fields: premedicine, predentis- 
try, medicine, dentistry, engineering 
(various branches), and fereign area and 
languages. Engineering branches of 
study include civil, mechanical, electrical, 
and sanitary engineering. The courses 
have been approved by the War Depart- 
ment to meet the Army’s needs. Ad- 
vanced training in foreign area and lan- 
guages develops soldiers for a wide range 
of uses in the war. These soldiers ob- 
tain fluency in the language of the area 
of their anticipated assignment. In ad- 
dition, they are instructed in geography, 
in historical background, and in the cur- 
rent social, political and economic condi- 
tions of the area. 

A limited number of reservists will be 
considered for medical training from 
among those who are successful in medi- 
cal aptitude tests. Upon successful com- 
pletion of the premedical and predental 
work, the trainee will be sent to an ap- 
proved school of medicine or dentistry 
for the professional training directed to- 
ward the appropriate degree. 


Institution Activities 


New Jersey Plans for State 
University 


If the proposals of the New Jersey 
Committee on State Administrative Re- 
organization, recently submitted to Gov- 
ernor Edge and introduced in the State 
Legislature, are enacted into law, Rutgers 
University will become the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey. 

The recommendation is embodied in a 
report submitted April 12, and forms a 
part of a proposed plan for the consoli- 
dation and reorganization of the seven 





boards and agencies concerned with the 
educational and cultural services of the 
State of New Jersey, under a State De- 
partment of Education charged with the 
responsibility of planning and directing 
all the educational services of the State. 
Three bills to carry the plan into effect 
were introduced into the New Jersey Leg- 
islature in the last session, but considera- 
tion of them was deferred for study and 
for action at a later session. 

The stated purpose of the bill to con- 
stitute Rutgers the State University of 
New Jersey is to develop and strengthen 
public higher education in the State and 
to provide for the active participation 
of the State in the management of the 
university, Comprised in the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey would be the State 
Agricultural College, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the New 
Jersey College for Women, the New Jer- 
sey College of Pharmacy, and all other 
departments of Rutgers University. 


Major Developments 


The preamble of the bill calls atten- 
tion to the various developments: that 
have linked the university to the State. 

The major developments began with 
the designation of Rutgers Scientific 
School (a department of Rutgers Col- 
lege) as the land-grant college of New 
Jersey, followed by the placing at the 
college of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the Agricultural 
Experiment Station established through 
Federal funds, various State research 
activities, cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics under 
grants from the Federal Government, 
and a department of ceramics in the 
State Agricultural College; the designa- 
tion by the legislature in 1917 of Rutgers 
Scientific School (or State Agricultural 
College) and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (established under the Fed- 
eral act of 1888) as the State University; 
and, finally, the establishment in 1919 of 
the New Jersey College for Women and 
the designation in 1927 of it and of the 
New Jersey College of Pharmacy as de- 
partments of the State university. 

By the provisions of the bill, all of the 
departments of higher education main- 
tained by the corporate body, “Trustees 
of Rutgers College in New Jersey,” would 
be collectively designated as the State 
University of New Jersey, and the charter 
of the Trustees of Rutgers College in 
New Jersey would be amended by adding 
to the number of trustees 5 appointed 
and 4 ex-officio members, constituting 
about one-third of the total number, to 





represent the State government and the 
public, 


Proposes State Department of 
Education 


The report of the Commission on State 
Administrative Reorganization, of which 
the recommendations on the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey form a part, pro- 
poses the creation of a State department 
of education, which would take over the 
functions of the present State Board of 
Education, State Board of Regents (the 
board charged with the determination of 
the State’s needs for higher education 
and with power to contract with higher 
educational institutions for services to 
meet those needs), Board of Visitors 
(charged with visitorial powers in con- 
nection with the State Agricultural Col- 
lege), Board of Managers (charged with 
the direction and management of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station), the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State Library, Public Library Com- 
mission; and State Museum. 

The bill introduced provides that the 
present Board of Education, consisting 
of 10 members, be abolished and its du- 
ties transferred to a new board of 12 
members appointed by the Governor, 
Subject to State confirmation. This 
board, with the Governor’s approval, 
would appoint a commissioner of educa- 
tion as chief administrative officer of the 
new department of education. 


New York State Scholar- 


ships to Veterans 


As one of the acts to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of the State “to its sons and daugh- 
ters in the armed forces,’’ New York has 
made provision for 1,200 annual schol- 
arships for returning veterans, each 
scholarship worth $350 a year in any 
college within the State. Eight scholar- 
ships will be assigned to each assembly 
district, and the selections will be made 
after competitive examinations. 

The scholarship law is one of three 
recently passed for the benefit of New 
York veterans. One act makes all re- 
turning veterans eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance up to & maximum of 
$360. This will cease when and if Fed- 
eral unemployment benefits are granted. 
The other act sets up a State commis- 
sion, with an appropriation of $100,000 
to study the various proposals for the 
assistance of veterans. The commission 
will establish a service agency through- 
out the State to assist veterans and their 
families in learning of the various State 
and local provisions, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





Hartford High Serves Through 


Organization 


Because it describes an outstanding 
Victory Corps program, the following re- 
port is excerpted from the HARTFORD 
(Conn,.) PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL’S leaf- 
let entitled “Hartford High Pupils Have 
Served in the War Effort.” Thomas J. 
Quirk is the high-school principal at 
Hartford. 

A quarter of a century ago, a Student 
Council was organized in H. P. H. S., to 
unite students and faculty more closely 
and to promote the welfare of the school. 
Today, this is a very active and influ- 
ential organization, representing the en- 
tire student body, for each session room 
of the three lower classes elects one dele- 
gate to represent that room, and each 
Senior room has two delegates. In the 
Student Council originates almost every 
important undertaking or improvement. 
One of the most far-reaching of their 
projects is the Victory Corps. Although 
this has functioned as a separate organ- 
ization, it owes much of its success to 
the interest, enthusiasm, and work of 
the Student Council, whose delegates 
transmit to the entire student body a de- 
sire to share, to work, to sacrifice, in 
order that Hartford High may do its full 
part in the war effort. 


The Victory Corps 


Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Victory Corps were organized in 
secondary schools all over the country to 
train youth for war service after they had 
left school, and for community service— 
especially that connected with the war 
effort—while still in school. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, the Victory Corps at 
H. P. H. S. was formed, with member- 
ship open to Seniors, Juniors, and Soph- 
omores who participated in either paid 
or volunteer service to the community, 
Practically all of Hartford High’s war- 
time contribution to the school and the 
community has been initiated or pro- 
moted by the Victory Corps. At the 
present time 1,516 students are members. 
This is 94 percent of those eligible. The 
accomplishments of these 1,500 pupils 





cannot be measured adequately in fig- 
ures. However, some idea of the scope 
and worth of their efforts will be gained 
from the facts and figures which follow. 


Serves Through Lending 


Stamps and Bonds.—Since Pearl Har- 
bor, H. P. H. S. students and faculty 
have bought at the school $55,207 in 
stamps and $53,518 in bonds. The big- 
gest day was December 7, 1943, when the 
stamp sale came to $3,089 and the bonds 
$16,925. This large sum, and the total 
of over a hundred thousand dollars, 
represents great effort on the part of the 
Victory Corps and the Student Council, 
who attained it through assemblies, 
clever advertising, class and room pride 
and interest. 


Serves Through Giving 


Red Cross Drive.—The most recent 
achievement of H. P. H. 8. pupils for the 
war effort was the contribution to the 
1944: Red Cross Fund. The slogan was 
Sacrifice; the quota $500. In a hundred 
percent contribution, the amount re- 
ceived was $875. 

o * ” 

Letter Writing to Service Men.—As 
there is hardly a pupil in Hartford High 
but has a brother, a cousin, a neighbor, 
or a friend in some branch of the service, 
literally thousands of hours are given 
each week by students to writing letters. 

Three Cheers Club.—This year’s proj- 
ect of the Good Citizenship Committee 
of the Student Council was named the 
Three Cheers Club. The student body 
contributed over $150 for their work. 
With this money, 50 Christmas packages 
(each containing a pocket novel, tooth 
paste, shaving cream, handerchief, comb, 
postcards and pencil) were given to men 
in the Veterans’ Hospital in Newington. 
Also a year’s subscription to Life, Time, 
Reader’s Digest, Field and Stream was 
purchased for their reading room, A 
Valentine party was planned for the 
children at the Newington Home; and 
an Easter gift of victrola records made 





to the Holcomb Street School for the 
Blind. 
> > . 

Library Book Drive—Last year the 
library at H. P. H. S. collected over 300 
books, which were sent overseas, for use 
especially in hospitals. During March 
and April 1944, the school library is 
again sponsoring a collection of books 
and magazines to be sent to men and 
women in the service. Their goal is 500 
books and a goodly number of maga- 
zines. Interested students have made 
over a dozen scrapbooks of cartoons and 
items that will appeal to those in the 
armed forces. The books will be divided 
into three groups and sent to Bradley 
Field, to the Coast Guard Station at 
Bowling Green, N. Y., and to the War 
Prisoners Aid of the Y. M. C. A. of New 
York. 

Used Clothes Drive.—Toward the close 
of 1943, the Cafeteria Committee of the 
Student Council assumed responsibility 
for gathering from H. P. H. S. students 
and their friends clothes to be sent to the 
Save the Children Association. All to- 
gether, 25 huge bags of warm garments 
were collected. Part went to children in 
the southern mountains and part to 
bombed out families in Britain. 


Serves Through Volunteer Work 


Settlement House Work.—For over a 
year about 20 H. P. H. S. students have 
given one afternoon a week to work in 
Union, North Street, and Mitchell House 
Settlements. These assist in or take 
charge of cooking, sewing, games, crafts, 
folk and tap dancing, gym work, and 
dramatics. These volunteers replace 
adult workers who are now otherwise en- 
gaged, so the program at the settlement 
houses can go on. The children in these 
areas are happily engaged acquiring 
skills or learning leisure time activities, 
and are kept off the street. Many of the 
volunteers have done outstanding work 
in meeting a real wartime need. 


. . * - 

Hospital Workers—Even before the 
Victory Corps was fully organized, mem- 
bers of the Girls Biology Club were hard 
at work. In response to a call from the 
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Hartford Hospital for girls to serve from 
4 to 7 p. m., setting up trays, serving 
patients, washing dishes, and fixing 
trays for breakfast, a unit of 21 girls 
signed up to go, three a day, each day in 
the week. Soon 42 girls were working 
there, and then 63. This year two 
units—42 workers—have continued this 
very necessary work. Five of the girls 
have become “Silver Pin Girls’—a dis- 
tinction given to those who served a full 
year. 

Clerical Work.—Through the type- 
writing and office practice departments, 
countless Hartford citizens have been 
made happier—though they may have 
been entirely unaware of it. Had not 
several hundred pupils volunteered to 
help with sugar and food ration books, 
gasoline and oil coupons, the delays in 
receiving those precious documents 
would have been even greater than they 
were. All through the year, pupils have 
worked for the State OPA, for the Con- 
necticut War Council, and have filled 
in wherever clerical help was needed. 
There is no accurate record of the man 
(or woman) power hours contributed, 
but it is a very considerable amount. 
Some concrete instances of their ac- 
complishments are: For the State OPA: 
Typing 50,000 labels for the geographical 
filing system, addressing envelopes, fil- 
ing, assembling and stapling bulletins, 
filling thousands of envelopes with 
folders explaining rationing and other 
matters; For the Society for Crippled 
Children: Addressing 16,000 envelopes 
for the distribution of Easter seals. 
Practically every day in the year any- 
where from a dozen to 50 H. P. H. S. 
pupils have given vital hel through 
clerical service. 

Academia Latina.—Though many stu- 
dents have done valiant service in ration- 
ing, especial mention should be made of 
one group which was so outstanding that 
it has been called upon not only as regis- 
trars but also as instructors for others 
less familiar with the work. Its mem- 
bers also assisted the site administrators. 
Whoever thinks of Latin as a dead lan- 
guage must need revise his opinion as far 
as students of that language are con- 
cerned. The members of the Latin Club 
were verily live wired whenever ration- 
ing was a-foot. 

Sweepstakes and Chaik Chasers.—As 
factory wages rose, the janitorial staff at 
H. P. H.S. dwindled. To help meet this 
situation, 20 members of the Boys Club 
have given time after school as sweep- 
stakes—sweeping rooms, emptying waste 
baskets, doing whatever the custodian of 
the building felt was most necessary. 


Under the direction of the mathematics 
department, a group of girls volunteered 
to become chalk-chasers, and keep the 
boards and erasers clean. This was fit- 
ting work for a department which has to 
use boards almost daily, because of the 
nature of their work. 

Messengers.—A large number of boys 
under the auspices of the Boys Club and 
through other organizations were regis- 
tered for and assigned to special Civilian 
Defense courses for air raid messengers. 
Their duties were to carry oral and writ- 
ten messages speedily and accurately, 
during dir raid alarms or, if need be ac- 
tual raids. 

Fire Watchers.—Ten Boys Club mem- 
bers took courses given by Civilian De- 
fense officials and were assigned fire- 
watchers’ posts upon roofs of tall build- 
ings. They were active also, in dealing 
with various kinds of bombs during air 
alerts. 

H. P. H. S. Fire Company.—With the 
cooperation of the Chief of the Hartford 
Fire Department, a considerable number 
of boys have received regular instruc- 
tion in the identification of types of 
bombs, and practice in rendering them 
harmless. The Captains in this company 
earn their positions by passing examina- 
tions set by the State Defense Council. 
Members of this group are qualified to 
serve as air raid wardens under the local 
Defense Council. The H. P. H. S. Fire 
Company has furnished Hartford with 
nearly 300 air raid wardens. Another 
phase of their work is the manning of the 
36 fire stations in the school during air 
raid and fire drills. As the danger from 
enemy bombing has decreased, the em- 
phasis of the course has been placed upon 
home fire prevention. 

War Time Bulletin Boards.—With the 
entry of the United States into war, many 
new problems and situations arose. In 
order that the girls of H. P. H. S. might 
be well informed on matters, four girls 
kept a war time bulletin board in the 
girls’ gym. They took turns posting pic- 
tures, articles of interest, and informa- 
tion about such varied subjects as women 
in the service, (WACS, WAVES, SPARS, 
etc.), victory gardens, civilian defense, 
wise buying, good grooming, physical fit- 
ness, vacations at home, etc. Judged by 
the interest shown, this undertaking was 
worth the time and energy it consumed. 

Lettering and Art Work.—Whenever 
the student body wants to publicize an 
event, their first thought is of the art 
department. Students taking lettering 
have done many posters, signs, and an- 
nouncements for various school and club 
events. The many beautifully lettered 


statements describing the exhibits shown 
at Open House are a small but eloquent 
part of the art students’ contribution to 
Hartford High’s war effort. 

Boys Biology Club.—Under the aus- 
pices of this club, the importance of the 
tuberculin test, especially in wartime, 
has been stressed. These boys have also 
posted explanatory material about the 
Connecticut farm program, tobacco work, 
and Victory Gardens. They have carried 
out various projects to show seedling 
growth and care, as well as the influence 
of various kinds of soil and types of fer- 
tilizers upon these plants. 

Outside Groups.—In addition to all the 
volunteer work accomplished through 
school organizations, Hartford High’s 
pupils have given liberally of their time 
in such fine civic groups as the Red Cross, 
Boy Brigades, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A, Y. W. C. A., and church 
organizations. 


Serves Through Paid Work 


Part-Time Jobs.—Though school work 
has undoubtedly suffered, the economic 
situation has been improved by the part- 
time work of H. P. H. S. students. For 
2 years the Christmas vacation of the 
senior high schools has begun the sec- 
ond week in December enabling boys and 
girls over 16 to help in stores, the 
post office, and in other places where 
the shortage of workers was acute. 
Throughout the school year, a number 
of seniors and juniors are excused early 
every day to work in insurance offices. 
No sizable store or factory or office in 
Hartford but has some Hartford High 
students on its payroll. Their contribu- 
tion has been very great. The head of 
one of our largest stores said last Christ- 
mas time that that store could not have 
handled the holiday trade without the 
help given by high-school students. Sta- 
tistics gathered in the various session 
rooms of H. P. H. S. show that during 
the school year, pupils are giving 14,700 
hours per week of paid work; 515 hours 
per week of volunteer work. If these 
were laid “end to end,” a single indi- 
vidual would have to work six years, to 
put in as much time as Hartford High 
boys and girls do in 1 week. 


Serves the Couniry 

Service in the Armed Forces.—The ef- 
forts of pupils still in school represent 
much time, energy, and loyalty. After 
each graduation, many names are trans- 
ferred from the H. P. H. 8. Victory Corps 
to the list of men and women serving in 
some branch of our Nation’s forces. Our 
service flag has 1,755 stars. These rep- 
resent faculty, alumni, and members of 
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the student body who leave before grad- 
uating to enter the country’s service. 
Twenty of the blue stars have been re- 
placed with gold, since the men they 
represent have served their country even 
unto death. 


Serves Through Learning 


Home Nursing and First Aid.—Even 
before the war, instruction in both nurs- 
ing and first aid was given in the hygiene 
and home making classes of H. P. H. S. 
However, in the past 2 years, greater 
numbers have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to become skilled in these 
two important fields. In the winter 
of 1942-43, 20 teachers and nearly 250 
students completed a Red Cross course 
in first aid. In January 1944, with the 
cooperation of the Red Cross, a regular 
course in home nursing was given to 
45 senior girls. The shorter course, given 
as part of homemaking work, was con- 
tinued for those taking that work. With 
the present shortage of doctors and 
nurses, this instruction will be of im- 
measurable value to the community. 

Wartime Nutrition—Soon after our 
entry into war, the home economics, the 
science and the health departments 
united to sponsor a class in wartime nu- 
trition, which discussed such subjects as 
buying adequate food under rationing, 
gardening, canning, and menu planning. 
This study was of especial value in homes 
where the mother was working or was 
kept by household cares from attending 
similar classes given by civic groups to 
help in buying food and planning meals. 

Home Economics—The homely in- 
junction, “Make it do,” has been made 
timely in the Victory Clothing group, 
where many a seemingly worthless 
garment has been made over or dressed 
up to serve for many more wearings. 
Much of the emphasis in the food classes 
has been upon substitutes, nutrition, and 
well-balanced wartime meals. 

French and Italian.—Letters from 
North Africa or Italy have heartened 
teachers of French and Italian. Many 
former pupils have taken the trouble to 
express their gratitude for the conversa- 
tional skill which they attained in H. P. 
H.S. It has often proved an open sesame 
in a distant land. 

Mathematics —Though this depart- 
ment has always stood for solid accurate 
work, the war has given a timeliness to 
the study of mathematics which the 
pupils of H. P. H. S. have been quick to 
recognize. Efforts have been made, 
especially by mathematically minded 
seniors, to present the advantages of 
this study to members of the lower 


classes. The results of the A-12 and 
V-12 examinations show very clearly to 
those who take the tests, the necessity 
for a good foundation in algebra and 
geometry, if one is to gain advancement 
in Army or Navy training. That they 
have profited by their high-school math 
has been stressed again and again by 
recent graduates in their letters of visits 
to H. P. H.S. 

History Department.—Although the 
war has affected considerably the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics, no de- 
partment has been kept so constantly 
alert by present-day events as the his- 
tory department. Of course, the study of 
ancient and modern history must con- 
tinue; but a large part of each class pe- 
riod is concerned with the events of the 
past week or day or hour. Maps, show- 
ing the positions of opposing armies, are 
kept up to date by many pupils. What 
vast influence class discussions must 
have in helping Hartford High’s students 
to formulate their own attitudes toward 
war and peace, toward tolerance and 
hate! While everyone is free to hold his 
own opinion, the keen discussions help 
some, who might otherwise think tan- 
gentially, to put things in their proper re- 
lations. The history teachers must of- 
ten think, as did Wordsworth during the 
French Revolution, “Joy was it in that 
day to be alive, but to be young was very 
heaven.” 

World Problems Club.—A small group 
of internationally minded young people 
have made  world-study their field. 
Much of their attention this year has 
been focused upon post-war planning and 
permanent peace. Some of the World 
Problems Club meetings are discussions 
in which all members participate; at 
others, able speakers present miatters of 
vital interest. The group is affiliated 
with Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and the Hartford branch of 
the Foreign Policy Association. Some of 
its members attend the lectures pre- 
sented by the Hartford Lecture Series, 
and report back to the club. Some, also 
attend the meetings of the Hartford 
Peace Center. The members of this club 
have had a wonderful opportunity to be- 
come world-minded. As they go out from 
H. P. H. S. to college, to service in their 
country’s forces, to offices, factories, and 
homes, they will live the lessons they 
have learned—odf tolerance, of brother- 
hood, and of wide horizons. 

Astronomy.—Since the outbreak of 
the war, especial emphasis in this course 
has been placed upon celestial naviga- 
tion. Boys in the air force have found 
their preinduction training in this fleld 
of great value. 


Electricity—Because soldiers who 
have had a fundamental course in elec- 
tricity are frequently given the oppor- 
tunity to take specialized training, such 
a course was introduced into Hartford 
High. It is composed of senior, junior, 
and third-class students. This supple- 
ments the necessarily brief study of 
electricity which comes in the regular 
physics course. 

Physics.—Over 90 percent of the work 
in~physics has been directed toward the 
needs of students in a world at war. 
Problems and experiments demonstrate 
mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity, 
and radio, as they apply to Army, Navy 
and Air Corps. The work in physics is 
correlated with the course in aviation, 
so that future flyers may get the most 
out of their study. Letters of apprecia- 
tion from boys all over the world show 
that this course is meeting their needs. 

Aeronautics.—Even the “man in the 
street” is aware of the tremendous war 
need for fliers and ground men, and of 
the still greater need that the peacetime 
boom in aviation will create. To meet, 
in some measure, this need, H. P. H. S. 
introduced a preflight course, following 
the lines of the Civil Aeronautics and the 
Army and the Navy. Those who elect 
this, study aerodynamics, navigation, 
meteorology, airplane identification, en- 
gines and propellers, and the funda- 
mentals of flight and flight maneuvers. 
Over 70 boys who have studied aviation 
at Hartford High are now in active 
service as pilots. Each student is re- 
quired to build at least three model 
planes each year, thereby increasing his 
knowledge of plane_ construction. 
Through the Army Air Forces, H. P. 
H. S. has the use of a North American 
0-47 Army plane. This has made the 
aviation course very practical. A nine- 
cylinder radial LeRhone airplane en- 
gine, the gift of Alfred LeFabre, has 
been of great help, for with it, members 
of the class learn assembly and disas- 
sembly. 

Radio code transmission and percep- 
tion is taught in a class that meets each 
morning at 8:10. More than 40 boys 
have passed sending and receiving radio 
code, at the rate of 15 words per minute. 

Model Airplane Building.—In January 
1943, the regular woodworking classes 
gave up the traditional work and began 
to make nothing but model airplanes, 
vast numbers of which are needed by 
the U. S. Army and Navy Air Force, be- 
cause each trainee must learn to identify 
instantly all types of planes—friendly 
and enemy. To be of service to the 
armed forces, a plane must be exact in 
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every detail. It is a matter of pride that 
a number of the planes made at H. P. 
H. S. have passed the rigid examination 
and have been accepted by the strict 
judging committee. 

Navigation.—Under the auspices of the 
Sea Division of the Victory Corps, nearly 
100 pupils are pursuing a course in Navi- 
gation. This provides a knowledge of 
Government requirements for class A 
motor boats, including ground tackle and 
lifesaving equipment. The _ students 
learn to lay out courses and become ac- 
quainted with the system of buoys used 
along the U. S. coast. 

Ediphones and Dictaphones.—With the 
decrease in office help, due to the war, 
there has come a rapid increase in the 
use of machines for dictating and trans- 
scribing letters, since one transcribing 
operator can dO more work than two 
stenographers. The commercial depart- 
ment at H. P. H. 8S. has an unusually fine 
collection of office machines. Students 
who have had training in the use of these 
can obtain excellent positions and at the 
same time help greatly in the labor 
shortage. 


Production Division of Victory Corps.— 
This group, working in the school shop, 
has constructed booths for various dis- 
plays, built equipment for navigation 
classes, constructed scale model air- 
planes, made lamps for the Red Cross for 
use in hospitals, and helped in refinish- 
ing school furniture when the shortage 
of help in the maintenance department 
of the school made such help desirable. 
They are Hartford High’s “handy man 
about the house,” and are very handy 
to have about. 

Physical Fitness.—Following as closely 
as possible the recommendation of the 
U.S. Office of Education, a gym class for 
boys, meeting 5 days a week, has devel- 
oped a program to fit 17- and 18-year-old 
students for the heavy training just 
ahead. Its objectives are the develop- 
ment of strength, endurance, stamina, 
coordination, and the teaching of physi- 
cal skills that will be of direct use in war 
work. In the fall, the program consisted 
of cross-country running and exercises 
to develop muscular flexibility and 
strength. During the winter the boys 
were given numerous tests consisting of 
push-ups, pull-ups, sit-ups, squat jumps, 
squat thrusts, 100-yard dash, 880-yard 
run, The results of these showed that 
regular training and hard work had in- 
creased the students’ strength and en- 
darance. Many a boy, when he starts 
his basic training, will be grateful for 
the toughening he has had in this five- 
period gym course at H. P. H. S. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Higher Education 


Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1943. Higher Edu- 
cation in English-Speaking Countries. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. 297 p. $3.70. 

Discusses the impact of the war and the 
future of higher education. Issues consid- 
ered include: The number of students for 
whom the opportunity for higher education 
should be made available, the relation of 
higher education to the demands of the mod- 
ern world, the development of a proper bal- 
ance between the humanities and the 
sciences, the place of general education and 


of specialization, the relative importance of 
teaching and research. 


Vocational Education 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach. By 
David F. Jackey and Melvin L. Barlow. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 184 p. 

The authors, supervisor, and assistant 
supervisor of trade and industrial teacher 
training, California State Department of 
Education, present a guide for the craftsman 
and others from industry who are being 
called upon today to train workers for many 
industrial occupations. It explains how to 
plan and organize the subject matter and 
describes basic techniques of teaching. 


Discussion Guide 

Let’s Talk about Education and the 
People’s Peace. A handbook for teachers, 
speakers, discussion leaders, with sug- 
gested programs, discussion questions, re- 
source material. Washington 6, D. C., 
Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 1944. 30 p. 10 cents, 
single copy. . 

Intended to promote and assist adylt 


discussion so that citizens may select and 
support a wise course of action. 


Home Improvement 

Our Beautiful Yard. By Clara M. 
Olson. Gainesville, Fla., Florida Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, College of Education, 
University of Florida and State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1944. 66 p. illus. 
40 cents. (Address: The University of 
Florida Project in Applied Economics, 
Room 317, P. K. Yonge Building, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.) 

This book is the fifth in the series of Betty 


and Bobby Readers on home care and im- 
provement. It provides reading experience 


in stimulating the young child’s interest in 
beautiful yards at home and at school; the 
descriptive material is designed to acquaint 
children with trees, grasses, and shrubs, of 
economic as well as aesthetic value. A sug- 
gested guide for using Our Beautiful Yard 
may be obtained for 10 cents. 


Post-war Education 

Marching Home, Educational and 
Social Adjustment after the war. By 
Morse A. Cartwright. New York, Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. 44p. 25 cents, 

Part I of the bulletin is a sequel to the 
Report of the Commission on Post-war Train- 
ing and Adjustment, issued in 1942. It deals 
with general considerations relating to the 
training of community and national workers, 
leaders, and counselors to be concerned with 
the educational, vocational, social, and per- 
sonal adjustment and the rehabilitation of 
men and women leaving government service. 
Part II illustrates the scope and types of 
training service that can be offered by uni- 
versities and training institutions at the 
graduate level. As an example, an account 
is given of the accomplishments and plans 
to date of Columbia University, Teachers 
College. 


Education— Southern States 


Preparation, Distribution an@ Use of 
Instructional Materials Relating to the 
Resources of the Southern Region. A 
report of the Work Conference on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education, held 
at Gatlinburg, Tenn., August 2-13, 1943. 
Sponsored by the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Hducation of 
the American Council on Education. 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1944. 88 p. Mimeog. 

The materials presented are based on the 
work-conference discussions, reports, and 
conclusions. The Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education is also 
publishing a report entitled Channeling Re- 
search into Education, which incorporates the 
results of its studies to date and includes a 


summary of the work-conference conclu- 
S1OnS. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Commercial Education 

Articulation in the Teaching of Bust- 
ness Law in High Schools and Colleges, 
by N. Herbert Freeman. Doctor’s, 1941. 
New York University. 250 p. ms, 


Analyzes the relationship between the study 
of business law in high schools and success in 
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learning business law in colleges, and finds 
a definite relationship between the study of 
the subject in high school and success in the 
course in college. 

A Course of Study in Commercial Law 
for the Senior Year of the Secondary 
School, by Nelson F. Leist. Master’s, 
1942. University of Cincinnati. 118 
p. ms, 

Outlines a course of study for the teach- 


ing of commercial law in a high school in a 
cosmopolitan community. 


The Determination of the Content of a 
Course in Office Practice, by Peter L. 
Agnew. Doctor’s 1949. New York Uni- 
versity. 271 p. ms. 

Describes the construction of a school in- 
formation blank which was sent to schools 
throughout the country, and a business in- 
formation blank which was sent to business- 
men to determine what they thought the 
schools should offer. Recommends that all 
students be given a broad basic training in 
those office knowledges and skills that are 
common to many office jobs. 

An Intensive Course in the Funda- 
mentals of Touch Typewriting, by 
Martha V. Beach. Master’s, 1943. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 150 p. ms, 

Presents a course of study for the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals of touch typewrit- 
ing for the beginning student at the sec- 
ondary school or college level. 

Job Analysis of Office Services Per- 
formed by Office Workers in Small Com- 
munities, by Catherine Santamaria. 
Master’s, 1941. Boston University, 206 
p. ms. 

Analyzes the duties performed by office 
workers in three communities of less than 
10,000 population to determine the duties 


that should be taught in school, on the job, 
or in school as well as on the job. 


An Office Practice Laboratory Man- 
ual and Accompanying Teacher’s Key 
Specifically Designed for the Office Prac- 
lice Course at the Simon Cratz High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by 
Benjamin Kuykendall. Doctor’s, 1942. 
New York University. 499 p. ms. 

Presents a manual and teacher’s key for 
stenographic, bookkeeping, and general cler- 
ical units for twelfth-year students in a 
special high school. 

Problems in Beginning Bookkeeping, 
by I. David Satlow. Doctor’s, 1942. New 
York University. 2 vols. 

Offers a problem book in first-term book- 
keeping containing 96 daily exercises and a 
similar number of homework assignments. 

Promotional Possibilities for Men 
Stenographers, by Estelle L. Popham. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
196 p. ms. 

Finds that shorthand is not used voca- 
tionally by many of the men who study it; 


that only certain types of men are adapted 
to stenographic work; and that the correla- 


tion between salary and attitude is higher 
for the nonstenographic group. 


Psychological Background of Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand, by Sister Mary 
B. Nordmeyer. Master’s, 1942. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 83 p. ms. 

Discusses shorthand as a skill, and the 
manual, direct and functional methods of 
teaching the subject. Concludes that the 
relative efficiency of each of these methods 
depends .on the conditions in which the 
learning takes place. 


Reading Factors in Typewriting, by 
Donald C. Fuller. Doctor’s 1943. Har- 
vard University. 213 p. ms. 

Analyzes the relationship between general 
reading technique and reading for typewrit- 
ing and the relationship between typewriting 
skill and reading for typewriting, using as 
subjects junior and senior typists in sec- 
retarial classes in Boston. Indicates that 
ordinary silent reading is not typical of 
reading for typewriting. 


Regional Planning for Vocational Busi- 
ness Training, by Anson B. Barber. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Harvard University. 290 p. 
ms 

Shows the need for ability grouping in vo- 
cational business training; the need for de- 
veloping traits, habits, character, and per- 
sonality necessary to success in business; and 
a flexible program for training in skills and 
for training in the use of equipment in actual 
use in business establishments in the area 
in which pupils will be employed. 


The Selection of Vocational Bookkeep- 
ing Students, by Lloyd E. Smith. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Boston University. 194 p. 
ms. 

Studies the relationship of arithmetic 
ability, intelligence aptitude tests, and mis- 
ceilaneous school subjects to bookkeeping 
achievement. Indicates that the IQ has a 


higher correlation with bookkeeping achieve- 
nent than does arithmetic or MA. 


Status of Cooperative Business Edu- 
cation in the Public Secondary Schools 
of Pennsylvania, by Richard J. Butts. 
Master’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 85 
p. ms. 

Studies the types of cooperative courses 
offered, and their methods of organization 
and operation. Finds that few high schools 
offer cooperative business training, and that 
the plan can be used effectively in the train- 
ing of stenographers, bookkeepers and retail 
salespeople. 


A Syllabus in Advanced Business 
Training for Rural High Schools of 
Texas, by Ike E. Harrison. Doctor’s, 
1942. New York University. 561 p. ms. 


Discusses objectives, subject matter, and 
organization of content. 


Your First Year of Teaching Secre- 
tarial Subjects, by Marion M. Lamb. 
Doctor’s, 1942. New York University. 
385 p. ms. 


Presents a handbook for teachers of secre- 
tarial subjects. 


a. 


Newbery and 
Caldecott Awards 


Two awards conferred annually by the 
American Library Association, Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple have been announced. 

Esther Forbes received the Newbery 
Medal for her story of colonial Boston, 
titled, Johnny Tremain, and Louis Slo- 
bodkin received the Caldecott Medal for 
the fanciful illustrations of a fairy tale, 
titled, Many Moons, the first book James 
Thurber has written for children. 

The Newbery award, now 23 years old, 
was named for the English publisher 
who conceived the idea of printing books 
for children. The first gold medal went 
to the late Hendrik Willem Van Loon for 
The Story of Mankind. Among other 
winners were Hugh Lofting, Will James, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and Rachel Field. 
The Caldecott Medal commemorates 
Randolph Caldecott, a famous illustrator 
of children’s books. This medal was first 
awarded in 1937 to Dorothy Lathrop for 
her illustrations in Animals of the Bible. 





Our Forest Situation 


Some Plain Facts About the Forests, 
as its title implies, is an account of our 
present forest situation. The facts pre- 
sented are not all pleasant. We have 
been using up our growing stock of tim- 
ber and failing to make adequate pro- 
vision for new growth. Timber cut or 
destroyed in 1943 was 50 percent more 
than total growth. These conditions 
are pointed out in the publication. 

However, as the booklet’s foreword 
says, while the present forest situation 
is serious it is by no means hopeless. 
“Forests are a renewable resource; with 
proper management and protection they 
can be made to produce continuous 
crops. 

Copies of Some Plain Facts About the 
Forests, Misc. Pub. 543, a pocket-size, 
22-page booklet, may be obtained by 
writing to the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Hartford High Serves 


(From page 22) 

The Sum Total.—There is an old say- 
ing, “Many littles make a many.” Noone 
can review the work of the various clubs, 
departments, groups, and individuals, as 
reported in this booklet, without realiz- 
ing that Hartford High is contributing a 
full measure of wartime service to the 
country, * ° ® 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Conference Workbook—On Problems of 
Post-War Higher Education. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 38 p. 10 cents. 


Looking to the organization of State con- 
ferences on problems of post-war higher edu- 
cation, the Division of Higher Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education has provided 
a tentative form of workbook divided into 
the following four parts: (1) Suggestions for 
planning post-war conferences; (2) Topics 
with illustrative questions; (3) Bibliography; 
(4) Devices and plans reported by colleges 
and universities. 


Are Needed. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 30 p., illus. (Vocational Di- 
vision Leaflet No. 13) 10 cents. 


This revision of Vocational Division Leaflet 
No. 10 is designed to aid school administra- 
tors and counselors in setting up and carrying 
out such guidance procedures and in effect- 
ing needed working relationships with the 
agencies directly concerned with recruiting 
nurse candidates. 


Professional Nurses 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. 
Drug Administration: Annual Reports 
for the Fiscal Years 1941-1942 and 
1942-1943. 
missioner of Food and Drugs. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 57 p. 15 cents. 

Discusses war activities; legislation 
violations relating to the Food, Drug 
Cosmetic Act; enforcement statistics; 
service for other Government agencies. 


Food and 


and 
and 
and 


——. Office of Community War 
Services. Techniques of Law Enforce- 
ment in the Treatment of Juveniles and 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 


By W. G. Campbell, Com-, 


Compiled by the National. Advisory Po- 
lice Committee to the Federal Security 
Administrator, in consultation with the 
U. 8S. Children’s Bureau. Washington, 
1944. 60 p. Single copies free as long 
as supply lasts. 

A manual for the guidance of enforcement 
officers in dealing with juvenile offenders and 
in establishing a delinquency bureau within 
the law enforcement agency. 

Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. War and Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion of Handicapped Persons. Wash- 
ington. 2p. Free. 

Describes the duties of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in administering the 


vocational rehabilitation amendments of 
1943. 


Social Security Board. Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance. Sheltered 
Care and Home Services for Public As- 
sistance Recipients. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 149 
p. Tables. Bibliography. (Federal 
Security Agency, Public Assistance Re- 
port No. 5.) 25 cents. 


Analyzes some of the ways in which six 


charge their responsibilities; and also points 
to need for further study by Federal, State 
and local agencies for care of this type, in- 
cluding some appraisal of existing resources. 

U. S. Department of 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion. War Savings Programs for Schools 
at War; A Handbook of Dramatic Ma- 
terial. Washington 25, Department of 
the Treasury, Education Section, War 
Finance Division [1943]. 95 p. Free. 
May also be obtained free from State 
War Finance Committees. (Supply 
limited.) 


the Treasury. 


Contains scripts of six tested war 
plays, suggestions f writing 
sources of program material. 


savings 


plays, and 


War Finance Division, Edu- 
cation Section. Schools at War. Wash- 
ington, April 1944. 24p. (No. 7, Sum- 
mer Issue.) Illustrated. Free to teach- 
ers. May also be obtained free from 
State war finance committees. 

Among the high lights of this issue are: an 
account of the schools’ record in the Fourth 
War Loan Drive, including $100,000,000 ob- 
tained in the School Jeep Campaign; and 
Suggestions, including a poster, for continu- 
ing the campaign through the summer 
months. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service, Inquiry Section. Fed- 
eral Aid to the States for Education. By 
Charles A, Quattlebaum. Washington, 
October 1943. 86 p. Processed. Distri- 


bution restricted. Free to members of 
Congress and Government agencies. 

Prepared for the House Committee on Edu- 
cation, at the request of the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee. 

U. S. Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Fourteenth Report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease Operations; for the Period 
Ended December 31, 1943. Submitted 
(March 11, 1944) by Leo T. Crowley, Ad- 
ministrator. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 84 p. 20 
cents. 

Reviews Lend-Lease 
years of its existence. 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Colombia; Land 
of El Dorado. Washington, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs [1944], 
{16 p.J. Distributed by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Free. (Supply limited.) 

Recounts the history, transportation, prod- 
ucts, industries, relationships with the 
United States, and other topics. Maps and 
pictograms. Junior and senior high schools. 

U. S. Veterans Administration. In- 
formation and Premium Rates; U. S. 
Government Life Insurance; Under the 
Provisions of the War Risk Insurance and 
the World War Veterans Acts and 
Amendments thereto. Revised. ‘Wash- 
ington, August 1942. 27 p. Free. 

Represents the latest information on the 
ubject. 


U. S. War Department. Your Job in 
the Army. Washington, War Depart- 
ment, 1943. 32 p. Illustrated. (War 
Department Pamphlet No. 21-3.) Free. 

Describes the training the Army gives for 
some of its comm lace jobs, and ure 
men to choose ‘ which they would 
ike to be trained. 


results for the three 


Personal Affairs of Military 

Personnel and Aid for Their Dependents. , 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, January 1943. 45 p. 10 cents.- 
iffairs of Military Per- 

October 20, 


Supersedes Perso? 
sonnel and Their Dependents, 
y7o49 


Apprentice Training 
Women Workers; A 
Three-Piant Study. By Mrs. Mary Cur- 
ran. Washington, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Bureau of Training, Apprentice 
Training Service, 1944. 14p. Processed. 
Single copies free. 

A study based on 1 observations in 
three plants which have successfully trained 
women in operations heretofore performed by 
men 


reau of Training, 
Service. Training 


personé 
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